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A Study of Aggregative Fluidization’ 


GEOFFREY DAVIES? and DONALD B. ROBINSON: 


The effects of size distribution on the expansion 
of a gas-solid fluidized system have been studied 
by the fluidization of glass beads and char particles 
by air in a 24 inch diameter column. Log-probability 
distributions of 5, 10, 25 and 100-fold size variation, 
with an average size of 271 microns, were tested, 
and changes in the average diameter of the bed due 
to elutriation were obtained. Systematic tests with 
beds of closely sized particles ranging in size from 
74 to 912 microns were also made. The results show 
that compared with the effect of particle diameter, 
size distribution has little influence on the shape of 
the bed expansion curves. 


Various correlations, and in particular that sug- 
gested by Zenz for particulate fluidization, have been 
tested using the single size measurements. It is con- 
cluded that up to the present time, no really satis- 
factory correlation for aggregative fluidization has 
been proposed. 


[' the preliminary design of any fluidized bed reactor, the 
extremes of gas velocity within which the bed can exist 
must be determined, since they define the limits of bed expan- 
sion. The lower limit is referred to as the critical or minimum 
fluidizing velocity, and the many papers on this topic have been 
reviewed by Sinclair and Robinson”. The upper limit of fluid- 
ization occurs at the gas velocity at which the bed is destroyed, 
and for closely sized. particles, this has been shown to be the 
terminal velocity of the particles’. The literature contains 
excellent studies of such terminal velocity data for regular non- 
spherical particles: but relatively little is available on irreg- 
ular particles‘*®, probably due to the difficulties involved in 
defining particle diameter and shape. When considering the 
upper limit of fluidization for beds containing a range of particle 
sizes, the weighted mean size has little significance. If the 
velocity exceeds the terminal velocity of the smaller particles, 

they will be entrained at a definite rate depending on the system 
properties‘? 8. Further increases in velocity result in an 
increase in the average particle size in the bed, until the upper 
limit is reached when the largest significant particle is removed. 


1Manuscript received April 15; accepted September 10, 1960. 

2Dow Chemical of Canada Limited, Sarnia, Ont. 

3Department of Chemical and Petroleum Engineering, University of 
Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 

Contribution from the Research Council of Alberta and the Department 

of Chemical and Petroleum Engineering, University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
ta, 

Based on a-paper presented at the ose. Chemical Engineering Con- 

ference, Quebec City, November 7-9, 1960 
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This elutriation of fine material constitutes one of the major 
problems in processes using the fluidized-bed technique, and the 
work described in this paper was therefore designed to study 
the fluidization limits and expansion of beds with wide particle 
size distributions. 

Bed expansion between the fluidization limits is conveniently 
represented as a logarithmic plot of bed porosity versus super- 
ficial velocity, and is referred to in this paper as the expansion 
curve. Generalized correlations of these expansion data for 
gas-solid (aggregativ e) fluidization have mostly been attempted 
on the basis of liquid-solid (particulate) fluidization results, 
despite observed differences in bed behavior. The literature does, 
however, contain references to the differences between some 
experimental results and these published correlations. Friend, in 
a discussion of the correlation of Wilhelm and Kwauk®, showed 
certain discrepancies in the cases of small catalyst particles with 
wide size distributions, fluidized in air. Lewis et al@® found that 
for their experiments with small diameter particles, in which 
apparently “good” aggregative fluidization was involved, the 
data did not agree with either their correlation based on the 
standard drag curve for spheres, or the empirical relationship 
(€ — én) /Q — Ems) = constant (V — V,,)/D,°-*, based solely 
on their aggregative fluidization results. Ergun and Orning*» 
also developed an approximate relationship of this form from 
their work on fixed and fluidized beds, but Johnson®”, and 
Beranek'*, using similar functional groups, found that this 
type of equation did not correlate their data for aggregative 
fluidization. 

Leva et al‘ analyzed their data for aggregative fluidization 
according to the modified fixed-bed equation:- 


Guyl./py = constant [(1 — €)?/e3]™ 


and found that m varied from —0.7 to —4.5, as compared with 
the theoretical value of —1 which was obtained for particulate 
fluidization. To allow for this discrepancy, they defined a 
fluidization efficiency, and presented graphs relating this effi- 
ciency to bed expansion and gas velocities. However, it should 
be noted that this whole concept is based on the approximation 
that the logarithmic plots of Guyl./py versus (1 — €)?/e* are 
linear, and as Leva indicates, this is only true for a very small 
range of bed expansion. Nevertheless, Leva’s work on gas-solid 
fluidization is probably the most extensive presently available, 
and his correlation the most frequently discussed. 

More recently, Zenz“® has reviewed the effects of variables 
leading to particulate and aggregative fluidization, and has pre- 
sented a useful correlation for the particulate fluidization of 
spherical particles. It is based on the standard drag curve for 
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Figure 1—Smoothed correlation for particulate fluidization 
and sedimentation of spherical particles. 


spheres, and consists of a plot of the dimensionless group 
(Cp Re,”)''* versus (Rep/Cp)"* where: 
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(Re,/Cp)"* = v/ | 2 UhPs — Pvnk 
3 pr 

and with bed porosity € as a parameter. This correlation, 
extended to cover the excellent data of Richardson and Zaki®®, 
is shown in Figure 1. Since the pro sduct of the co-ordinates gives 
the Reynold’s number, values of Re, and Cp can be rapidly 
obtained for any point on the graph, eliminating the usual trial 
and error solution. It is also i interesting to note that the extension 
of the correlation into the region of low Reynold’s numbers is 
based on the analogy between the sedimentation of concentrated 
suspensions and particulate fluidization. 


Considering the application of this correlation to the case of 
the aggregative fluidization of beds of wide size distribution, 
Zenz showed that the expansion data for a batch of 60 micron 
cracking catalyst did not agree with his particulate correlation. 
However, he suggested that in either batchwise or recycle 
operation, the finer material which was elutriated could be 
considered as a part of the discontinuous gas phase, and therefore 
the unelutriable coarser particles constituted the more character- 
istic size of the fluid-bed. Thus, bed expansion data should be 
correlated on the basis of this corrected particle diameter. Based 
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on this assumption, and with the introduction of a particle shape 
factor, his data were apparently correlated by the particulate 
curves, but Zenz considered that further studies would be neces- 
sary to confirm this type of correlation. 

The second object of this paper was, therefore, to test the 
correlation of aggregative fluidization proposed by Zenz. In 
this connection, it was found necessary to study the fluidization 
of closely sized particles, and correlations of the expansion data 
for these single sizes are also discussed, 


Experimental 


‘The equipment used in the fluidization tests was of standard 
design. Constant pressure air at about 5 p.s.i.g. and metered by 
an orifice plate was used as the fluidizing medium. The humidity 
of the air, measured on a sensitive diaphram-type hygrometer, 
was controlled by water or steam injection in a humidifier, and 
the air temperature was measured on a dial-type thermometer. 
The column consisted of a 6-in. calming section packed with 
glass tubing, a porous bronze supporting grid, and a ¢ ft. length 
of 2} in. 1.D. Lucite tubing. Above the grid, the column was 
faved with a scale graduated in inches, and multiple turns of 
grounded copper wire helped to reduce the static electrical 
charges built up during the tests. The pressure drop across the 
bed was measured from a pressure tap opening through the flange 
over the grid, to one in the upper section of the column; both 
taps were fitted with glass wool filters to prevent the loss of 
particles from the bed. Particles elutriated from the bed were 
removed from the air stream by a cyclone and bag-filter. 
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TABLE 1 
PROPERTIES OF PARTICLES TESTED 











| | | 

Tyler Mesh | 10/12 16/20 | 24/28 | 35/42 48/60 65/80 100/115 170/200 
Dm* 1524 | 912 645 384 271 192 136 82 
Beads: | ‘ | 
D. . 930 650 410 276 | 198 140 83.5 
D, —— 921 652 392 274 195 138 83.5 
p,* 2.555 2.545 2.465 2.550 2.520 2.470 2.400 
ens ~— 0.409 0.401 0.396 0.410 | 0.404 0.409 0.432 
Vauy* ~~ 105.5 62.5 29.5 14.0 6.75 3.63 1.63 
V; —=- 1200 906 547 374 239 164 91 
Char: | 
D, 1775 1020 725 430 310 220 156 93 
D, 1584 947 670 399 282 199 141 84.5 
p; 1.075 1.080 1.075 1.085 1.085 1.085 1.085 1.100 
hay | 0.502 0.518 0.509 0.505 0.519 0.517 0.533 0.554 
Ving | 108 63.5 40.5 15.0 9.3 4.5 2.5 0.8 
Vr 830 602 468 258 190 133 100 56 











*diameters in microns, velocities in ft. pane (in air at 70°F; 70 cm.Hg.), density in gm./cc. 


weighed sample was charged to the column, and the air rate 
increased until all the bed was fluidized, after which the velocity 
was reduced in steps to zero, readings being taken at each step. 
produced by the low-temperature (600°C.) carbonization of a The velocity was then increased, and readings again taken at 
sub-bituminous coal in a fluid-bed, and the glass beads were each step until elutriation of particles became significant. In the 
obtained from Potters Brothers Inc., Carlstadt, N.J. case of single sizes, runs were terminated when a disperse phase 


Some important properties of the particles are listed in Table 


Closely sized batches, ranging in size from 14/16 mesh down 
to —325 mesh, of both char particles and glass beads were pre- 
pared using successive Tyler sieves. The char particles were 





The sieve diameter, D,, is taken as the arithmetic mean of ili i ais es ’ 
PARTICLE SIZE om 
46/60 TYLER — 27! microns 


Materials and Method and the batches were well mixed in a twin-shell blender. A 


the confining sieve openings. The effective particle diameter D, 
is defined as the diameter of the sphere with the same number : —— 


: alae. _—_— >. 7 | 
of particles per unit volume of bed (”,,), both counted at the “EF Noe mas; ee 
critical porosity €ny, thus D, = 1.043/Vn, “. The spherical *k 100 te ” ee ee niin cle 
diameter D, is calculated as the diameter of the sphere with the als i 





same volume as the particle from the relationship (7/6)D,° = s 
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k D,,*. Both the volumetric shape factor k and the number of = CORRELATION , COAL PARTICLES —— } 
particles 7 were obtained by counting and weighing a batch of S$ 10 FOR SPHERES’ CHAR PARTICLES 7 4 
particles. Because of the internal porosity of the char particles, ° ] 
an apparent density was determined using a mercury displace- Ps “Sq, "Ne 1 
ment method according to Van Heerden et al.“”. This method 3 GLASS BEADS — wigs a ee | 
of allowing for internal porosity is probably not as rigorous as - “i LEVA(14)CORRELATION Ba, ae 
the method of Ergun “®, but it is considerably simpler when a x FOR SPHERES - 
large number of samples must be considered. The density of adh Miheuitanishitibaeentinasi sh nanan 
the glass beads was measured by a standard water- -displacement 0 10 10 100 1000 
method. The terminal velocity was determined as the velocity MODIFIED REYNOLDS NUMBER (“2% ) 
required to elutriate 50% of a given batch of closely-sized par- 
ticles from the fluidization tube. A shape factor for the char Figure 2—Correlation for the flow of air through packed 
particles was determined from fixed bed expe riments, using the beds of coal, char and glass beads, according to Leva et al. (*). 
correlation of Leva et al‘ as shown in Figure 2. Assuming - 
glass beads to have a shape factor @ = 1.0, then gar = 0.7 
and oa: = 0.622. It is interesting to note that the data and ian b 
with beds of beads at their loosest packing, (i.e. after fluidization), s : 0 
agreed with other tests at dense packings, but in the case of “a | “ eo 1% 
char, the results were alw ays some 20-30% lower. It seems = 800 2 e oo, { 20 
likely that this decrease in pressure drop was due to some § 600 = w% ene - 1 
orientation effect of the irregular particles, since all other vari- E 400 | : _— = 2 
ables are accounted for in the correlation used. be agit 1- FOLD — 43 = 
Size distributions were represented throughout on log-prob- y 200 | [ | gS « 
ability co-ordinates, as shown in Figure 3. This method of 3 = 1 (09 = 
plotting gives a straight line for ‘skewed’ size-frequency distri- y oe j 130 ‘ 
butions, using a logarithmic diameter scale as the ordinate, and Z po | S00 
a frequency scale graduated according to the probability integr al < | 338 
| asthe abscissa. The 50% point represents the geometric mean Re a ee te a a a _ 
particle diameter, and is used as the particle size representative 01 | $5 1020 40 60 80909 99 999 
of the mixture, while the size distribution is defined by the slope CUMULATIVE WEIGHT PERCENT BELOW 
of the line through the plotted data. A GIVEN SIZE 
Size distributions of 5, 10, 25 and 100-fold with an average Figure 3—Log-probability plot showing the size distribu- 
| diameter of 271 microns were made up according to Figure 3, tions used in fluidization tests. 
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Figure 4—Expansion data for glass beads and char, showing in each case that size distribution has no effect on the shape 
of the expansion curve for particles of the same average diameter. 


formed above the bed. The air rate was then increased to give 
a desired elutriation velocity, and the test continued until elutria- 
tion was completed. The unelutriated part of the bed was further 
tested as described for the original charge before removal from 
the column for size analysis. This procedure was repeated using 
different elutriating v elocities, and size changes due to elutriation 
were calculated. After each stepwise change i in velocity, the 
temperature, static and differential pressures, bed height and 
appearance were noted. During tests with glass beads the 
humidity of the air was so controlled that any slight decrease 
in humidity resulted in particles being attracted to the column 
wall. This occurred at about 60-70% relative humidity. With 
the char, electrostatic forces did not seem to be as great, and 
the air was used at about 20-30% relative humidity. 

The height at which the bed settled was carefully noted 
during tests, extreme caution being exercised since the slightest 
vibration could cause serious errors. After fluidization, the bed 
action became increasingly violent with increasing flow rate, 
and bed height readings were taken as the average of the maxi- 
mum and minimum readings noted. 
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Fluidization of Mixed Sizes 

The first series of experimental tests were conducted on 
samples of glass beads and particles of char, each having an 
average size of 271 microns and covering a size range up to 
100-fold. These samples are designated by the Tyler mesh 
limits (i.e. 48/60) followed by the size distribution as defined 
by Figure 3. Expansion curves for all the distributions tested 
are shown in Figure 4. This shows that between the point of 
fluidization and the onset of elutriation, the results are correlated 
by the 48/60-1 expansion curve, and size distribution has no 
effect. The magnitude of these limits, however, depends on the 
size distribution, and in general the velocity of complete fluidiza- 
tion increases, and the velocity at the onset of elutriation de- 
creases, for the wider distributions. Complete fluidization is 
defined here as the point at which larger particles segregate 
from the bed as the velocity is reduced, and is synonymous 
with the point of segregation. In the case of the 48/60-100 
tests, elutriation and fluidization occurred simultaneously. 

Segregation velocities for the various tests are listed in Table 
2. Segregation was not observed for distributions less than about 
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Figure 5—Expansion and pressure drop data for 48/60-100 glass beads, showing the effects of elutriation on bed properties. 
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§-fold; instead a minimum fluidizing velocity was observed which 
was less than the corresponding critical v elocity for the 48/60-1 
size. For wider distributions in which segregation did occur, 
both the pressure drop and the porosity were dependent on the 
history of the bed, since the amount of fines trapped in the 
segregated portion depended on the rate of change of velocity. 
The influence of segregation on the pressure drop curve is shown 
in Figure 5 (inset), | a more gradual change being obtained instead 
of the characteristic “break point”. Figure 4 shows the effect 
of segregation on the bed porosity at low velocities (€,—,.). For 
the glass beads, the porosity €—»0 decreases as the size distribu- 
tion increases, due to the inter-packing of the smaller particles 
amongst the larger ones. For the char particles, the same trend 
is evident, but the variation is much smaller. 


The expansion curves in Figure 4 show that the tests with 
char and glass beads gave similar results. Minimum fluidization 
porosities (€ms) are higher for the char, and the slope V’/e also 
much larger than the corresponding slope for the beads. These 
differences, together with the smaller variation in ¢€,—,,, can be 
attributed to the irregular shape of the char particles. The 
greater scatter of the data for the glass beads is probably due 
to the importance of static and humidity effects in these tests. 
By careful control of the humidity of the fluidizing air, static 
effects were minimized, but it is possible that the humidity had 
a separate effect on bed expansion, as discussed later. Neither 
of these effects was important in the tests with char particles. 


In general, the wider distributions resulted in smoother fluid- 
ization, though little difference could be observed between the 
fluidization of the 10, 25 and 100-fold distributions. This is in 
accord with the observations of Matheson et al“, who found 
that the addition of fines to closely sized beds resulted in better 
fluidization, and with Zenz°2”, who calculated that the maximum 
improvement of fluidization quality should be obtained with about 
an 11-fold size distribution. 

Some typical expansion curves obtained from elutriation tests 
on samples of 48/60-100 glass beads are shown in Figure 5. 
Similar results were obtained for the other distributions, and in 
each case, the expansion curve for the original distribution is as 
shown in Figure 4. However, the expansion curves for the 
distributions obtained by elutriation showed a curvature which 
increased with i increasing average particle diameter. This sug- 
gested that bed expansion was a different function of velocity 
for different av erage particle sizes, and the tests on single sizes 
discussed in the next section were designed to study this problem. 


The constructed expansion curve in Figure 5 shows the 
actual change in bed porosity with increasing velocity when 
elutriation from the bed is also taking place, and it shows that 
a considerable amount of fine material can be removed from the 
bed before there is any detectable change in bed properties. 
These constructed curves were obtained for all the tests by 
plotting the various elutriation velocities on the expansion 
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TABLE 
SEGREGATION AND MINIMUM FLUIDIZING VELOCITIES 
FOR GLASS BE ADS AND CHAR. 
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48/60-10 | 48/6025 | 48/60-100 
0.383 0.381 0.350 
0.419 0.452 | 0.453 
18. 0 20.0 . 23.0 
0.495 0.498 0.490 
0.516 | 0. 565 0.592 
9.6 17.0 23.0 


curves* obtained for the corresponding unelutriable portions of 
the original distribution. The results of elutriation tests for 
glass beads are summarized in Figure 6, which shows the ob- 
served changes in average size for ‘the various distributions with 


°The expansion curves used in this construction are extrapolated to the 
terminal velocities of the average sizes of the distributions. This is 
based on the conclusion that any size distribution can be represented 
by a single average size, and is discussed in the section on single sizes. 
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Figure 6—Changes in average particle diameter due to 
elutriation of fines from beds of widely sized glass beads. 
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Figure 7—Expansion data for closely sized glass beads, showing the variations in shape of the expansion curve for different 
particle diameters. 


increasing elutriation velocity. The results are compared with 
calculated values based on terminal velocity data, and good 
agreement is obtained, with the calculated values being from 
1-4% low. 


Fluidization of Single Sizes 

To investigate the variation in shape of the expansion curves 
obtained during elutriation experiments, a series of tests were 
made with glass beads and char particles ranging in size from 
1524-81 microns. Bed weight was found to have no significant 
effect on the expansion data, and the results shown in Figures 
7 and 8 are for bed ——s of 500 gm. (beads) and 300 gm. 
(char) respectively. Good fluidization was established at some 
point C (i.e., at the end of the channelling region) and slugging 
began at point S$. Channelling tendencies were observed to 
increase sharply with decreasing particle diameter, and slugging 
tendencies increased as particle diameter increased. Tests were 
usually completed at the point D, when a disperse phase formed 
above the bed, and the extrapolated data (dotted) terminate at 
the measured average terminal velocity of the particles. 

The systematic variation in shape of the expansion curves in 
Figures 7 and 8, is obviously due to the variation in particle 
diameter. For larger sizes, the bed porosity increases rapidly 
at low velocities and slowly at high velocities, while for small 
sizes the opposite is true. Between these extremes, a transitional 
linear expansion curve is obtained. f 
the variations in bed expansion data published by other workers, 
(and usually presented as linear expansion curves), are due in 
most cases to the limited range of bed expansion and particle 
diameters considered. The relative differences between the 
curves for the char and the beads are again probably due to the 
differences in electrostatic effects, particle density and shape. 


These results suggest that 


A comparison of expansion data shows that the curves for 
the elutriated samples can be represented by the curves for the 


single sizes of the same average particle diameter, and it is 
concluded that the av erage size of any continuous distribution, 
as defined by the log-probability scale, can be used to describe 
the expansion curve for the bed by reference to the expansion 
curve for sized particles of this same diameter. Simple mixtures 
which cannot be represented by a continuous function on 
log-probability co-ordinates have been considered by other 
workers“4:!”, and a reciprocal mean diameter should ‘be used 
in these cases. 


Comparison with Published Correlations 

Since it has been shown that size distribution has little effect 
on bed expansion between the points of good fluidization and 
elutriation, the following discussion will be limited to a consid- 
eration of single sizes. 

The expansion data for the closely sized particles are com- 
pared with the appropriate region of Zenz’s particulate correla- 
tion in Figures 9 and 10, and it can be seen that considerable 
deviations exist. A study of the expansion curves in Figures 7 
and 8 shows that the slope V/e increases with decreasing particle 
size and sphericity. A very large slope is also obtained, if Zenz’s 
data“®) for the 60 micron cataly: st particle are considered, and the 
spread of this data is clearly due both to the small av erage dia- 
meter and irregular shape of the particles, and to the size distri- 
bution (i.e., clutriation). This latter effect is, however, only 
of secondaty importance, and in general, it may be concluded 
that Zenz’s correlation cannot be used to correlate the data for 
aggregative fluidization. 

If the expansion curves predicted by Zenz’s correlation are 
superimposed on Figure 7, a series of straight lines joining the 
terminal and minimum fluidization velocities are obtained. For 
48/60-1 beads, the experimental data and the Zenz curve 
coincide; but for smaller and larger sizes, bed porosities are 
respectively always smaller or greater than the corresponding 
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different particle diameter. 
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Figure 9—Comparison of aggregative fluidization data for 
closely sized glass beads with Zenz’s particulate correlation. 


particulate value. ‘This indicates that at least two effects (depend- 
ent on particle diameter) are acting in opposition in the bed, and 
for 48/60-1 beads, these effects balance out and “pseudo-partic- 
ulate” expansion is obtained. The forces involved are almost 
certainly due to inter-particle or particle-wall attractions, and 
have been mentioned by several authors:*!:??, ‘The strong 
diameter effect indicated in this work supports these assump- 
tions. Some qualitative explanations of bed expansion have been 
suggested*®) based on the differences in particle motion and 
energy losses. Beds of small particles show strong turbulence 
and high energy losses, resulting in less bed expansion, whereas 
large particles tend to show rapid expansion, with particles 
aggregating strongly (i.c., slugging) and with little relative 
motion between the particles, and therefore smaller energy 
losses. It is also likely that these differences in particle motion 
affect the formation of electrostatic charges, and that the greater 
presence of static with smaller sizes is due to this effect. In 
tests with very small particles, terminal velocities were increased 
by static, and it is possible that static forces might well be 
associated with the behaviour of very small particles when 
fluidized above their true terminal velocity’ ? 


\ common method of reducing static forces is to increase 
the relative humidity of the fluidizing gas. [Experiments with 
48 60-1 beads showed that increases in humidity had little effect 
until static forces were reduced to the point at which particles 
would no longer stick to the column, At this point, bed e Xpansion 
increased (as indicated in Figure 5), and stable operation was 
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Figure 10— Comparison of aggregative fluidization data 
for closely sized char particles with Zenz’s particulate 
correlation. 


obtained for a narrow range of humidity. Further increases in 
humidity increased the aggregating tendencies of the bed, pre- 
sumably due to moisture adhe ring to the surface of the particles 
and causing sticking, and unstable operation resulted. The tests 
described in this paper were carried out in this minimized-static 
region, and as such, the data presented are comparable. However, 
it is obvious that variable electrostatic and moisture effects can 
cause differences in operation of aggregative fluidized beds‘??.?® 
and a comprehensive study of inter- particle forces is required 
before a correlation of expansion data can really be satisfactory. 

\ comparison of Figures 9 and 10 shows that for irregular 
particles, the slope V’/€ is larger and that the terminal velocity 
data show marked deviations from the standard drag curve for 
spheres. The expansion data of Presler®® for magnesite and 
galena fluidized in water were also considered, and the slope 
V/e was again found to increase with decreasing sphericity. 
Similarly, Richardson and Zaki", wor king with large particles, 
found that the volumetric shape factor of Hey wood ® (K) cor- 
related their results as 

V/e = 2.7K®-'6 

he effects of particle shape are also shown in Figure 11. 
The free fall data for mineral particles*® and for isometric 
particles“ are plotted on the same co-ordinates as the particulate 
correlation, and it can be seen that the « = | lines for non- 
spherical particles fall below that for spheres, the deviation in- 
creasing with decreasing sphericity and with increasing Reynold’s 
number. 
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Figure 13 — Aggregative fluidization data for beads and 
char, plotted on reduced co-ordinates, showing the effects 
of particle diameter and shape. 
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From these considerations, it would seem that contrary to 
Zenz’s suggestions, a simple shape factor cannot be used to 
ge the particulate fluidization data of non- spherical parti- 
cles. A separate correlation would be required, giving a shape 
correction factor versus the group (CpRe,*)"*, with a simple 
shape factor such as sphericity as a parameter. At the present 
time, very little reliable information is available, and such a 
correlation cannot be made from a literature surv ey. 

Correlation of the expansion data for single sizes was also 
attempted on the basis of the correlations mentioned earlier. 
Figure 12 shows a comparison with the work of Leva et al.“; 
differences can be attributed to both shape effects and to the 
approximations inherent in this method. A study of Leva’s 
original data shows that the more irregular particles give a 
larger negative slope (m7), and the Leva correlation represents 
an average line based mostly on irregular particles. The analysis 
of the present data showed that the logarithmic plots of Guyl./p, 
versus (1 — e€)?/e3 were increasingly curved as the particle 
diameter decreased, and this type ‘of correlation is severely 
limited to small expansion ratios. 


Methods involving plots of porosity versus velocity on re- 
duced co-ordinates were also considered, but marked diameter 
and shape effects were evident, and considerably more data are 
required before a generalized correlation can be attempted. The 
co-ordinates (€ — €nj)/(1 — €my) and (V — Vay) /(Vi — Ving), 
as used by Beranek"*, were considered since they define the 
complete range of bed expansion between the limits of O and 1. 
Figure 13 shows the expansion results for three sizes of char 
and beads plotted in this form, and it can be seen that there are 
strong effects of particle diameter and shape and that no simple 
correlation exists. A plot using the groups (1, — 1) and 
(V/Vaus) | showed similar differences due to particle prop- 
erties, but gave straight lines within the range of expansion 
considered (i.e., also within the range of normal dense-phase 
operation). These latter groups might offer a useful empirical 
method of correlating shape and diameter effects in the aggre- 
gative expansion of a fluidized bed. 


Conclusions 


(1) Size distribution has no effect on the shape of the expan- 
sion curve above the point of good fluidization and below the 
point of elutriation, for beds of the same average diameter as 
defined by the log-probability scale. Segregation occurs with 
distributions greater than about 5-fold, but no means of predicting 
a segregation velocity are presently available. The change in 
the average diameter of a bed of particles of wide size distribu- 
tion due to elutriation can be calculated with better than 5% 
accuracy from a knowledge of the terminal velocity data for the 
material involved. 

(2) The shape of the expansion curve for aggregative fluid- 
ization is dependent on particle diameter, being in general non- 
linear, and Zenz’s particulate correlation cannot be used to 
correlate the data for gas-solid systems. The Zenz correlation 
can be used to predict the behavior of spherical particles in 
liquids, but for non-spherical particles, it must be further mod- 
ified. It cannot be adapted by the inclusion of a simple shape 
factor in the co-ordinates, since the shape correction function 
also varies with the Reynold’s number. 

(3) ‘There are no satisfactory generalized correlations pres- 
ently available for aggregative fluidization. Static electricity 
and excessive moisture in the fluidizing gas have both been 
found to have a considerable effect on aggregative fluidization, 
and a better understanding of inter-particle and_particle-wall 
forces, as well as data on shape effects, are required before such 
a correlation can be obtained. 
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Nomenclature* 


Cp drag coefficient = (4/3) gD,(p, — ps)/(prV") 
, effective diameter of particle”? 
be average sieve diameter of particle 
Dy particle diameter 
D, = spherical diameter of particle 
g gravitational constant 
G superficial mass velocity 
K volumetric shape factor ‘® 
I, = bed expansion ratio = (L/L mys) 
L = bed height 
m =: slope of correlation proposed by Leva“) 
Re, particle Reynold’s number = (Dips V/us) 
V = superficial velocity 
€ = average bed porosity 
€,5. = average bed porosity at zero velocity 
us fluid viscosity 
pr = fluid density 
Ds particle density 
d = sphericity = ratio of the surface area of the sphere of 
the same volume as the particle to the sur- 
face area of the particle. 
Subscripts 
mf = minimum fluidization 
sg = segregation 
T = terminal (free fall) 
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Heat Transfer to a Surface Reacting Fluid 


in Turbulent Flow’ 


RONALD I. ROTHENBERG? and J. M. SMITH? 


The effect of chemical reaction on heat transfer 
has been studied for turbulent flow in tubes of a 
reacting gas. The analysis is carried out for a hetero- 
geneous, catalytic reaction occurring at the wall sur- 
face. Equations are presented for predicting the 
increase in heat transfer coefficient due to reaction 
in terms of the rate of reaction, diffusion, and oper- 
ating conditions. For an exothermic reaction the total 
heat transfer coefficient is increased when the gas 
temperature is greater than the wall temperature, 
and decreased when the gas temperature is less than 
the wall value. The effect is greatest for rapid reac- 
tions; that is, when diffusion of reactants to the tube 
wall determines the rate of reaction. 


The equations are applied to the catalytic hydro- 
genation of ethylene. The results show that the total 
heat transfer coefficient can be at least ten fold 
larger than the coefficient for a non-reacting system 
at the same flow conditions. 


In general, the results of this study suggest that 
a wall-eatalyzed reaction can be an effective means 
of increasing the heat transfer rate from gases in 
turbulent flow in tubes. Furthermore, for a porous 
catalyst applied to the wall, enlarging the thickness of 
the catalyst layer will increase the effect on the heat 
transfer rate. 


H<, transfer between a fluid and boundary surface can be 
significantly affected by chemical reaction in the fluid. In 
experimental studies on the flow of NO,— NO, in a heated tube, 
Schotte”’ measured over-all heat transfer rates several times as 
high as expected in a chemically inert system. In an analytical 
study » for the same mixture, point ratios of the total and inert 
heat transfer coefficients are predicted to be as high as 15. 


In the NO, N.O, system the reaction occurs homogene 
ously within the gas phase, while in the dissociation of such 
molecules as oxygen and nitrogen reaction probably takes place 
heterogeneously on the hot solid surface as well as in the fluid 
phase. This paper is restricted to the case in which: (1) the 
reaction is entirely heterogeneous, and (2) the fluid is in turbulent 
flow in a circular pipe. This situation would result when the 
gas flows through a tube whose inside surface serves as a 
catalyst for the reacuon. There have been a number of investi- 
gations ®#.%¢ of heat transfer with surface reaction treated 
rom the stand-point of a laminar ene) layer near a solid 
but none for turbulent flow in pipes. Studies with 
turbulent flow have been concerned alka reaction in the boundary 


surface, 


layer 
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The effect of reaction on heat transfer is due to the diffusion 
of reactants through the fluid to the wall surface where reaction 
occurs, and energy 1s evolved or absorbed. Hence, the magnitude 
of the effect depends upon the rates of diffusion and reaction. 
Furthermore, if the resistance to diffusion is negligible with 
respect that for reaction, the effect on the heat transfer will be 
controlled by the kinetics of the wall reaction. Under these 
circumstances, the diffusion process does not influence the result. 
At the other extreme, the reaction resistance is so small that 
the chemical process occurs at near-equilibrium conditions. Then 
the kinetics of the reaction are unimportant, and the diffusion 
rate determines the effect on heat transfer. These points are 
evident from considering the expression for the total heat transfer 
rate at the tube wall: 


Ww = % + QD 
Ot 

qu = —k( 4%, (OM)... (1) 
Oy b 


The first term on the right represents the conventional contribu- 
tion due to the temperature gradient, and the second, the contri- 
bution associated with the wall reaction. The quantity r4 is 
either the rate of diffusion of reactant 4 to the wall or the rate 
of reaction of A on the surface. If the total heat transfer coefficient 
hy is defined as qw/ (te — t), and the conventional coefficient h, 
as ge/(tw — t), Equation (1) may be written: 


hr 1 ra(AH)y 


h, hity — ts) 
or 
hy — h, _ Dp _ ra(AH)y (2) 
h, oP h(t» — ts) 


Equation (2) presents the relative change in heat transfer 
coefhicient due to reaction in terms of the rate of diffusion (or 
reaction) and the thermal properties of the system. It should be 
noted that /, is the conventional coefficient for a non-reactive 
fluid with the same physical properties as the reacting system. 
To use Equation (2) directly for predicting the effect of reaction 
on heat transfer requires expressing the right side of the equation 
in terms of the design parameters of the equipment and known 
propertics of the system. ‘This is carried out in general, and 
for specific reactions, in the following sections. 


General Equations for Heat Transfer Coefficients 


Equation (2) can be written in terms of an enthalpy ratio H* 


as follows 
} h. C,M 
ty h =~ H* Yap (3) 
h, h, 


AH, 
H* = (4) 


(ty ty) (CM) 


where 
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‘Lae conventional or inert heat transfer coefficient (h,) for 
well-ieveloped turbulent flow can be approximated by the 
Colburn type equation”, 


c 


C,G 


= 0.04 (Re)~®-** (Pr)-?/*.... (5) 


Substitution of this expression in Equation (3) leads to the result 


hr ray h, ‘ . 
— = (Pr)?/? H* F*,.. (6) 
€ 
wher« 
ik se 25 (Re):** Mr, r4 C,M ‘a 
G (Pr)?’3 A, aie 


Equation (6) expresses the effect of reaction on heat transfer in 

terms of the Prandtl number and two dimensionless quantities: 

(1) the enthalpy ratio H*, and (2), a transport group F* con- 

taining the ratio of the rate of diffusion and conventional heat 

transfer coefhicient. The evaluation of F* requires a knowledge 

of r4, which in turn depends upon the chemical reaction involved. 
For a general reaction 


a4 +)0B+ ils rR+s8S 4+ il 


rs may be expressed by the double equation: 


ms . P’ Rw P*se ( 
ra = ky | P*aw P'By — ——— | = ky (Pa, Pe Jie cass eS) 

K, 
The mass transfer rates of the other reactant and the two pro- 
ducts of the reaction can be related to diffusion of A by the 
equations: 


ll 


4 (Pay — Pay) a/b kp (pp, — Ps,)---- . (9) 


= — a/rkr (pr, — Pr,)--- (10) 


= = @/3 Eg (Pg, — Pe. )e sss. (11) 
Equations (8-11) are sufficient to determine the partial pres- 
sures at the wall, paw, Paws Pre and Psvs and then r4 from Equation 
(8). To do this necessitates estimating the several mass-transfer 
et ky, Rp. Rp and ks. Supposing that the Colburn analogy 
is applicable for mass transfer as it was used for heat transfer, 
Equation (5), the mass transfer coefficients are given by expres- 
sions similar to the following one for reactant A: 


Mk 
nen 4) = 0.04 (Re)~°-8 (Sc,)728. . . (12) 


In applying Equation (12) the Schmidt number depends upon 
the multi-component diffusion coefficient D4y. This can be 
estimated from the binary coefhicients D4,, Das, ete. according 
to the procedure proposed by Wilke". 
factor py4 depends upon the total pressure p and the stoichio- 
metric coefficients a, b, r, s, as explained by Hougen and 
Watson”), Solution of Equations (8-11) for the partial pres- 
sures at the wall conditions is a trial and error procedure, since 
the evaluation of k4, py—a, and similar quantities for the other 
components, depends upon the desired partial pressures. Approx- 
imate results for first estimates can be obtained by utilizing bulk 
properties to evaluate ky and py—a. 


The film pressure 


The procedure just outlined can be used to determine ry, 
and the effect of reaction on heat transfer from known properties 
of the system. Explicit expressions for r4 and F* can be achieved 
only when simplications are possible in the reaction system or 
the relationship between diffusion and reaction rate. 


If the resistance to reaction is much greater than the diffusion 
resistance, ky/k, approaches zero and p, = ps for component A. 
Thus, under reaction-controlling circumstances, Equation (8) 
becomes 
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PR, P's, 
rg = hy | a, Pn — ——— wn ee eee. (13 
K, 

On the other hand, if k4/ky approaches zero, diffusion is controll- 
ing and chemical equilibrium is approached at the wall conditions. 
Then 

ra ka (Pay ~ Phage) 14) 
and the equilibrium value of p4 at the wall temperature, Pp. 


w—eq.> 


is determined by the equation 


r p's 
K, = ret ba asses , 1 
bs Ps 


wn 


The evaluation of F* for several simple types of reactions is 
considered in the following section. 


Applications to Specific Types of Reactions 
For an isomerization-ty pe of reaction 
Az R 


Equation (8) reduces to the form: 


P — Paw 


rh = ky | da, — K = ka (ba, — Pa,)- . 16) 


Using the latter equality in this equation to eliminate Pa, leads 
to the following expressions for r, and F*: 





I p 
Ie = i = 
Pa, K, te 
ta = —— cece sec ccee (hl) 
1 1+ 1 fa 
ka K, ky 
A 1 p 
25 Rev.25 PA 1 + 1- £) 
5 , K, Pay 
F* = —--— . (18) 
1 1+ 1 i? 
ka kK, ky 


where k, is determined by Equation (12). For this reaction 
type, py-a = p. This expression for F* can be used in E quation 
(6) to evaluate the effect of reaction on heat transfer. 

If reaction controls (k;/k4 approaches zero), Equation (18) 
reduces to the form 


~~ ‘ p dp M k, 1 p 
F* = 25 Re®-*5 = 1+ i- 19) 
G K P 4» 


in which the mass-transfer coe flicient is not involved. If diffusion 
controls, the expression does not involve the reaction rate con- 
stant ky; i.e. 


Ft = (Sc4) 2/3 —— 20) 
If the reaction is irreversible, still further simplication is 


The resulting expressions tor F* are shown in Table 
| under the column for the reaction A = R. 


pr yssible. 


The forms of the F* function for other types of 2 and 3 
component reactions are also presented in Table Blanks in 
the table occur when explicit equations tor F* are not possible. 
However, Equations (7-11) can be solved numerically for any 
reaction system and for the intermediate case of neither reaction 
nor diffusion controlling the process. The results for a system 
of this type are developed next for the hydrogenation of ethylene 


Catalytic Hydrogenation of Ethylene 


The heat of reaction for the gas-phase hydrogenation of 
ethylene at 298°K. and | atmosphere pressure 1s 38,920 
B.t.u./Ib. mole. For this relatively high \H, the effect of reaction 
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TABLE 1 





System 
, _> Ask 
{Cc vonditions 
Re ve wall le reaction p 
25 ba, M/G)}1+—(1-— 
€ Pa, 
: 1 
ih +k +S 
Rea ky 
Reversible reaction; a 1 p 
Reaction ¢ ontrolling 25 Re' VU ky G) 1 + —— 1 . 
K, Pa, 
Reversible reaction Pa, 1 
Diffusion controlling | (Sc, )~? - — ———— 
p Kot 1 
Irreversible reaction | 25 Re0.2 (Pa, M/G) 
(1/Rypq + 1/Ry) 
Irreversible reaction; 25 Re (py, M k,/G) 
Reaction controlling 
Irreversible reaction; | (.Sc4)~*'* (pa,/p) 
Diffusion controlling 
System 
> 24K 
1 Conditions 
Reversible reaction 
Reversible reaction; ;  M ky P— Ppa 
Reaction controlling | 25 Re®-*6 —~ Pa,) - 
G K, 
Reversible reaction; 
Diffusion controlling 2 (Sc,)~?/* Ln 
= 1/2 Ry p + 
| : 
Irreversible reaction 
[rreversible reaction; | 25 Re0.25 (if k,/G) (pa,)? 


Reaction controlling 


Irreve rsible 
Diffusion controlling 


1 n: . /) 
reaction; Pay Z 


p 


2 (Sca)~?/3 Ln 


on heat transfer at the wall is potentially significant. To illustrate 
the calculations for this system, Wynkoop and Wilhelm’s“*® 
kinetic measurements on a packed-bed reactor containing parti- 
cles of porous catalyst will be employed. The rate of reaction 
for this system, expressed as pound moles of hydrogen reacting 
(atm) (hr.) (cu. ft. of porous Catalyst) is 


x 10% le 13,320(1.8 RT| Dye 


108% e)3,32001.8)/RT 


rw 13.1 
k’ 13.1 X 


(21) 
(22) 
Suppose that this catalyst is applied to the interior surface of a 
tube through which mixtures of hydrogen and ethlene are passed. 
Io determine the rate constant, ky, based upon a unit area of 


tube wall, the thickness of the porous catalyst deposit must be 
known. If this quantity is designated as €, 
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oo (> — Pay)? | 
RR te | 
+ 
(Sc,)~?/3 Ln r fs ~ 
+ +p +i. +8 
| 
25 Re®8 (M pa, ‘4/G) 
1p; 
(Sc,4)~?!* Ln : > 
A+B=R 
. ky M br, | 
25 Re G ba, Pa, — a 
2 1 | 
2K. 
: ky M 
25 Re®-25 - G (pa, bp,) 
p 
Sc, ?!* Ln ; for pay = 0 
Pp — pa, 
| 
| p ; 
Scp 2/3 Ln ; for pay = 0 
p Pr, 
k, = k'e (23) 


W hynkoop and Wilhelm found that internal thermal and diffu- 
sion resistances in the pores of the catalyst were zero. The same 
situation will be supposed here. This amounts to assuming an 
effectiveness factor of unity for the porous catalyst, or that all 
the catalyst area is at the same temperature and partial pressures 
For relatively thin catalyst thicknesses this 
is a valid assumption. ; : 


as the surface area. 


Since the hydrogenation reaction is essentially irreversible, 
Equation (8) becomes 


ly (k'é) Puy. = Ruy (Puy, (24) 


DHy ) 
Puy, 


It is not possible to obtain an explicit expression for F* for this 
system, in general. However, for a set of operating conditions, 
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TABLE 


\ System 
N _ A= 
1 Conditions \, 


Reversible reaction 

















Revi sible reaction; k, M Pry Ps, 
Reaction controlling | 25 Re®-?5 —— | py, — : 
G Ke 
Ieee oe 
Reversible reaction; 
Diffusion controlling 
Irre versible reaction | 
ine versible reaction; ky M ba 
Reaction controlling | 25 Re®-*5 = 
G 
Irreve witha reac tion; | b+ - Ay, 


Diffusion controlling | Sc4~?/3 Ln ; for pa» = 0 


P+ ds, . 
ap /? Ln ; *. for Pap = 0 


including the flow rate, bulk composition and temperatures, 
pressure, and wall temperature, py, can be obtained by trial 
om ; 


from Equations (24) and (9-11). Then the rate of reaction and 
F* follow immediately from Equations (24) and (7). To illus- 
trate the results computions have been carried out for the follow- 
ing fixed conditions: 


” 


Tube diameter = 3 
Catalyst thickness, € = 1/16” 

. Pressure, p = | atm. 

. Conversion of hydrogen = 50%, with an inlet mixture of 
40 mole % hydrogen and 60 mole % ethylene. Under 
these conditions 


rwn= 


(Puy = 0.25 atm 
boon,) = 0.50 atm 
(J CoH, b it 

(Pcong  * 0 25 atm 


Figure | shows the variation of F* with the reaction tempera- 
ture at the wall and the flow rate, for a bulk gas temperature of 
120°F. Explicit expressions are available for F* for the special 
cases of diffusion and reaction controlling, as shown in the next 
to the last column of Table As Pus, approaches Pus,» the 


reaction controlling case 1s approximated. 
line drawn dotted in Figure | corresponds to py, 
g 2, 


The lower, horizontal 
= (0.98 : 
Pay, 


Thus the use of the reaction controlling equation from Table | 
will yield an error in F* of less than 2% in the region below 
the lower, horizontal line in Figure 1. The diffusion-controlling 
case gives an upper limit to F* as shown by the upper line in 
Figure 1. From Equation (6) it is seen that this also corresponds 
to the maximum values of (h; — h.)/h.. 

To provide direct information on the effect of reaction on 
the heat transfer rate, /7/h, has been computed for the conditions 
of Figure 1, except the wall temperature is fixed at 250°F. and 
the bulk temperature is a variable. The results are shown in 
Figure 2. Since the hydrogenation of ethylene is exothermic, 
the reaction contribution to the heat transfer rate will always 
be in the direction aw ay from the fluid and through the tube w all. 
When the bulk temperature 1s greater than ft», the inert, or 
conventional heat transfer will be in the same direction, For 
this situation hy is greater than /i,, as indicated in Figure 2 by 
the curves for bulk temperatures greater than 250°F, It is 
evident that reaction can increase the heat transfer coefficient by 
over ten-fold at the lower mass velocities. In general, the effect 
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of reaction is less at higher mass velocities and higher gas 
temperatures (larger ts — t» values), and approaches the limit 
of hy/h, = 1.0. Although not shown in Figure 2, F* and hence 
hy/he, is smaller the lower the wall temperature (see Figure 1) 
and the lower the value of &. 


For bulk gas temperatures less than ¢., the reaction and con- 
ventional heat transfer rates are in opposite directions. Taking 
the direction of q< aS positive, this situation results in the curves 
on Figure 2 in the region where f is less than 250°F. Here 
Jw/Ge 1S negative. 

As already mentioned, any factors which decrease the rate 
of reaction at the wall result in a decrease in F*, and a decreased 
effect on the total heat transfer rate. Hence, a smaller amount 
of porous catalyst on the wall (lower value of €), or a less 
effective catalyst, will decrease the significance of the reaction 


CONDITIONS: = 120°F , p=!OATM 
X, = Xp = 0.25 (50% CONVERSION) | 
+ €= /i6 “ } 


{DIFFUSION CONTROLLING, F* =O7! ; 


a oo? = 
0.5) | 350° 2 
t,. = 300°F 
| 
| 
0.2P ' 4 
| 50° | 
| 
OK | 
\ 200° 
0.0 8 175° 
Nn 
° 150° 
x 
I | e 
0.02 y NOPE 
ited _|_REACTION CONTROLLING (APPROX) —— __ 
| 
| 
0.0! b S 
10° 2 Cc we 2 4 6 io* 


G -LB./(HR)(SQ.FT) 


Figure 1—F* vs mass velocity. 
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CONDITIONS: 
ty= 250°F, p= LOATM. 
Xy = Xp = 0.25(50% CONVERSION) 


D= 3", €= 1/16" 


















“100 0 l00 


Figure 2—4q,,/q, vs bulk temperature, t, — °F. 


contribution to the heat transfer. For the same reason, the 
im iportance of reaction is less the higher the conversion of the 
reacting gas mixture. For example, g./q. will decrease along 
the length of the tube as the reactants are converted to products 
and the rate of reaction becomes progressively less. The magni- 
tude of these effects can be ascertained by solving Equations 
(6-11) for any particular case. 

Heat transfer rates from gases are relatively low. To the 
conventional methods of increasing this rate, such as filling the 
tube with solid packing units, should be added the possibility 
of a wall-catalyzed reaction. The increase in heat transfer can 
be regulated by the amount of catalyst added to the wall. The 
pressure drop ‘would not be affected significantly by this pro- 
cedure. However, other problems such as catalyst poisoning 
and regeneration may be introduced. 
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Nomenclature 
A,B,R,S,I 


Chemical species involved in a reaction (J is an 
inert component) 


C, = mean specific heat, B.t.u./Ib. °F. 

Das = diffusivity of A in a binary mixture of A and B, 
ft.?/hr. 

Dau = diffusivity of A in a multicomponent mixture, 
ft.2/hr. 

D = diameter of tube, ft. 

F* = transport parameter defined by Equation (7), 
dimensionless 

G = mass velocity, lbs./(hr. ft.?) 
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h, = conventional heat transfer coefficient, B.t.u./(hr, 


sq. ft. °F.) 

hr = total heat transfer coefficient in a reacting system, 
B.t.u./(hr. sq. ft. °F.) 

AH, = heat of reaction evaluated at the wall temperature, 
B.t.u./Ib. mole 

i = enthalpy ratio defined by Equation (4), dimen- 
sionless 

k = thermal conductivity of reaction mixture, B.t.u./ 
(hr. ft. °F.) 

ky = specific reaction rate in the forward direction; k’ 


is based upon a unit volume of catalyst mate rial, 
ky upon a unit area, 


ka = mass transfer coefficient of component A, lb. mole/ 
(hr. sq. ft. atm.); 

K, = chemical equilibrium constant 

M = mean molecular weight of reaction mixture 

Pa = partial pressure of component A, atm. 

Py_a = film pressure factor for component A, atm. 

p = total pressure, atm. 

Pr = Prandtl number, Cym/k dimensionless 

% = conventional, or inert, heat transfer rate due toa 
temperature difference, B.t.u. /(hr. sq. ft.) 

Ip = heat transfer rate due to diffusion and reaction, 
B.t.u./(hr. sq. ft.) 

Ow = total heat transfer rate at the wall, B.t.u./(hr. 
sq. ft.) 

ra = rate of diffusion or reaction of reactant A, lb. mole 
per hour per sq. ft. of tube wall area; r’4 is based 
upon a unit volume of catalyst material 

Re = Reynolds’ number, DG/y dimensionless 

Se = Schmidt number, u/pD; Scg = w/pD4y, dimen- 
sionless 

t = temperature °F. 

r = temperature, °R 

y = distance measured perpendicularly from tube wall, 
ft. 

€ = thickness of porous catalyst on the tube wall, ft. 

im = viscosity of reaction mixture, lb./hi. ft. 

p = density of reaction mixture, Ib./ft.* 

Subscripts 

b = bulk mean conditions in the reaction mixture 

w = wall conditions 
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Fundamental Aspects of SolidsGas Flow 


Part V: The Effects of Fluid Turbulence on the 
Particle Drag Coefficient’ 


L. B. TOROBIN? and W. H. GAUVIN? 


This article presents an analysis of the experi- 
mental evidence presently available on the effects of 
the free-stream turbulence on particulate momentum 
transfer, obtained from both wind-tunnel tests with 
stationary bodies and from single-particle systems in 
which the solid is moving freely with the stream. 
Original experimental measurements recently ob- 
tained with a radio-tracer technique are also included. 
The drag coefficient appears to depend primarily 
on the magnitude of the relative turbulence intensity 
and on the particle Reynolds Number, while accel- 
eration has negligible effects. Increasing intensities 
cause a systematic regression of the transition region 
of the drag coefficient curve towards lower Reynolds 
Numbers, together with a moderate increase of the 
drag coefficients for both the subcritical and super- 
critical Reynolds Numbers. The momentum transfer 
behavior suggests the occurrence of a laminar-turbu- 
lent transition in the attached boundary layer at a 
critical value of the Reynolds Number for a given 
relative intensity. Indirect evidence involving heat 
and mass transfer phenomena appears to support 
this hypothesis. 


- Ito 1V“:?.3.® of this series have dealt with the dynamics 
of single particles in fluids which were free from turbulent 
motion. In Part I, it was shown that the turbulence intensity 
in a particle-free duct would vary from about 3% in the core 
to about 60% at the wall. The presence in the system of part- 
icles whose Reynolds Numbers are sufficiently high for them to 
have turbulent wakes would be expected to augment the general 
intensity level, acting like a three- dimensional grid. Also, the 
boundary layer and wake structure of an entrained particle can 
be subjected to very high relative turbulence intensities even if 
the free stream level is a moderate one. Consider a particle 
moving at 90 ft./sec. cocurrently with a stream which has a ‘ 
velocity of 100 ft./sec. and an intensity of turbulence of 59 
Assuming that its inertia is such that it does not have a Aeihantiog 
motion, the boundary layer and wake of the particle will be 
generated by a relative movement of 10 ft./sec., and the relative 
disturbance to this flow will amount to an intensity of 50%. In 
fact because of the large amount of kinetic energy oun’ 
with this fluctuating component, compared with the kinetic 
energy of the mean relative motion, it would no longer be proper 
to consider the former as being merely a disturbance which is 
superimposed on the latter. These remarks underline the neces- 
sity of considering the effect of large turbulence intensities on 
the momentum transfer coefficients, if they are to be applied to 
cocurrent multiparticle systems. 


1Manuscript received June 20; accepted September 26, 1960. 
2McGill University and Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada. 
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The discussion which follows deals at first with drag data 
obtained with single stationary bodies in wind-tunnel trials, and 
then with single particle systems in which the solid is moving 
freely with the stream. This will be followed by a theoretical 
and experimental elaboration of the effects of free-stream tur- 
bulence on boundary layer transition phenomena. 


IX—THE EFFECT OF FREE STREAM TURBULENCE 
ON MOMENTUM TRANSFER 


The early wind-tunnel measurements on aeroplane models 
were plagued with a lack of reproducibility between studies 
carried out in different testing establishments. Furthermore, 
the tunnels often failed to predict the actual behavior of a body 
in free flight. It was gradually realized that in addition to the 
effects of the wall and support mechanisms, the fluid turbulence 
could exert a profound influence on the ambient flow structure. 
At the time, there were no quantitative methods of measuring 
the fluid turbulence, and the criterion for good tunnel design 
was the extent to which contractions and damping screens 
would damp out the large and small scale velocity fluctuations. 
Accumulating evidence showed that there were very large dis- 
crepancies in the drag coefficient of spheres in the region ‘of the 
upper critical Reynolds Number‘-*.7-8-® and that increasing 
turbulence levels were associated in some way with decreasing 
critical Reynolds Numbers. Typical results given by Hoerner' 10) 
are shown in Figure 1 for flows having different turbulence 
levels. Although these results are not directly quantitatively 
applicable since the turbulence parameters were not ev aluated, 
several qualitative features are noteworthy. In general, the 
curves retreat with increasing turbulence levels, while the super- 
critical drag increases with increasing turbulence and therefore 
with decreasing critical Reynolds ‘Numbers. The critical 
Reynolds Number, Re,, is by convention the point at which the 
characteristic steeply-sloped curve intersects the Cp value of 0.3. 
Oddly enough the curves are not all parallel or even similar in 
shape and slope. This may reflect differences in the scales, 
spectra and degree of isotropy of the turbulence at the position 
of the test bodies, while in addition the surface characteristics 
of the sphere may be expected to exert a considerable influence 
on the phenomenon. It may very well be that the transition 
process is not well fixed and that there is some randomness 
associated with the phenomenon which would make reproduction 
possible on an average basis only. It should also be noted that 
the very low minimum drag values do not appear in an orderly 
manner, i.e., they do not decrease steadily with increasing Re, 
values. Minimum values below those shown in Figure 1 have 
been reported“ and an extremely low Cp of 0.05 has been 
measured by Wiselius“*. 

The transition curves in some ways resemble the family of 
curves obtained for transition with increasing relative roughness 
(shown in Part IV, Figure 4). Although both processes can 
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Cause premature transition, nevertheless, they cannot be con- 
sidered identical. Body roughness may trigger a transition in 
the boundary layer by introducing some small-scale vorticity 
in the region ‘of the solid surface, and this ev entually contaminates 
the entire boundary layer flow. The wake structure would also 
react in some manner since the percentage of random vorticity 
it receives from the separation would be increased. In the case 
of free-stream vorticity, on the other hand, the boundary layer 
is attacked from without, and the wake, in addition to its reaction 
to the increased vorticity from the separated boundary layer, is 
similarly attacked by the free-stream. 

The development of hot wire anemometry initiated some 
systematic studies of the influence of turbulence on the critical 
values. The most systematic stationary wind-tunnel investiga- 
tion of the effects of the intensity and scale of turbulence on Re, 
has been performed by Dryden and co-workers“?-14:15.19, The 
results are plotted in Figure 2 as a function of the longitudinal 
intensity, and they show a regular decrease of Re, withi increasing 
turbulence levels. Even closer grouping of the results was obtain- 


ed when they were plotted as a function of (Vu, U.) (d/L)"5, 
where d is the particle diameter, and 1 is the Eulerian scale of 
turbulence in the y direction. The significance of this parameter 
will be amplified in the section dealing with boundary layer 
stability. The results are complicated in that Re, was determined 
not from direct drag coefficient determinations, but from meas- 
urements of the pressure coefficient C, defined as: 


SE, ee PIS. ic isin cde hak (1) 





where U, is the velocity of the fluid relative to the body, P, is 
the fluid pressure taken at the front stagnation point, and P» is 
the pressure taken through a hole at the rear sphere surface. 
In the critical region, curves of C, versus Re bear some resem- 
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Figure 1—Typical drag coefficients of spheres obtained in 
the upper critical Reynolds Number region in flows having 
different turbulence levels (Hoerner ). 
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Figure 2—Re, as a function of the intensity Vu"/U, 
(Dryden). 
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blance to the Cp curves and Platt” found that a C, value of 
1.22 approximated a Cp of 0.3. The method, while being far 
easier to use than the actual determination of the net force on 
the sphere surface, suffers somewhat in that the positioning and 
number of holes used to obtain Ps: is arbitrary, and this will 
result in different curve characteristics, as shown in Figure 3, 
Furthermore, Dryden cautions that ‘‘the relations between the 
values of the critical Reynolds Number as determined by pres- 
sure measurements with different locations of the pressure 
openings are only approximate, and sufficient work has not 
been done to determine the influence of turbulence, sphere 
diameter, and exact location of the rear holes”’ 

Although this work was concluded in 1937, there does not 
seem to have been any further i investigation of these complicating 
factors. A direct approach to the problem would be very difficult, 
since it would call for a point-by-point survey of the base 
pressure of the sphere as a function of the free stream turbulence. 
Nevertheless, there are indications that these factors are import- 
ant. For example, Roshko*), working with cylinders, found a 
marked influence on the pressure profile when the interplay of 
the wake vortices was interrupted by the insertion of splitter 
plates. Dryden's investigations did not extend to turbulence 
levels in excess of 4.5%, since increased values could only be 
obtained by coming very close to the turbulence generating 
grids and in this region the fluctuations would not be completely 
random. The inability to extend the turbulence is regrettable, 
particularly since Figure 2 does not suggest an asymptotic 
behavior, and in fact the extrapolation of the Re, curve intersects 
coe zero Reynolds Number intercept at a value of approximately 

© (an asy mptotic behavior would, of course, be expected to 
occur at some finite Reynolds Number since Re, is arbitrarily 
linked to a constant drag coefficient value). The effect of 
higher turbulence levels on the sphere transition has not been 
investigated in stationary wind-tunnel tests because of the inabil- 
ity to create the required intensities and still preserve a random 
energy spectrum. 

A graphic insight into what would occur at higher levels of 
free stream vorticity has been provided by Ahlborn“® who 
qualitatively studied the effects of large disturbances on the 
boundary layer and wake of a fixed cylinder by making use of 
the commonly employed particle tracer photography technique. 
Figure 4 shows the flow around a cylinder with a laminar 
incident stream. Relating the wake dimensions to the results 
obtained by Taneda®®, ‘the Reynolds Number for the flow 
about the cylinder would be of the order of 30. Figure 5 shows 
the flow for the same system at the same velocity but with a 
strip grid placed upstream to introduce what is obviously an 
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Figure 3—Variation of C, results with location of pressure 
taps (Dryden) 
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Figure 4—Cylinder flow with laminar incident stream. 


intense free stream vorticity. The result is startling. The 
boundary layer separation point has been shifted far downstream 
and it has the separation characteristics of a turbulent boundary 
layer, i.e., the turbulent flow can make a deeper penetration 
into the downstream adverse pressure gradient. Even more 
dramatic is the stunting action of the vorticity on the cylinder 
wake. It would seem to be even smaller than the wake character- 


istic of the super-critical region and only faint suggestions of 


the two standing vortices can be seen. It is obvious from the 
photograph that the flow fluctuations are definitely periodic and 
the energy transfer or interaction with a random field of equal 
intensity would be different. However, similar results can be 
expected to occur with a turbulent field of the proper severity. 


Pressure distributions have been taken over the surface of 


cylinders placed in turbulent flows in the course of experiments 
which were primarily concerned with heat transfer considera- 
tions. The results of Geidt and van der Hegge Zijnen‘* 
both show that in the subcritical region, increases of the turbu- 
lence level will cause a moderate increase in the form drag 
component of the drag coefficient, confirming some of the 
tendencies noted by extrapolation of the critical Reynolds 
Number experiments. It is interesting to note that the levels 
used in these experiments fall below the value required for 
transition as indicated by the extension of Dryden’s data. 

Schiller and Linke have provided a possible explanation 
for the increased subcritical drag in experiments conducted on 
the sensitive separated boundary layer of a cylinder. By 
artificially stimulating it with a very fine wire, they caused 
the laminar-turbulent transition point of the separated layer to 
shift back towards the separation point, and this in turn caused 
an increase in the form drag. Free-stream turbulence would be 
expected to have a similar effect, but in addition, it may 
also affect the vorticity transfer and dissipation in the w: ake. 
Roshko"* felt that the rate of energy transfer from the Strouhal 
Number peaks to the rest of the spectrum would be accelerated 
by frequencies feeding in from the free stream to fill in the 
spectral density valleys. 

Komeda” has actually compared the turbulence in the wake 
of a a placed first in a laminar and then a turbulent 
stream. In the second case, Komeda generated a scale of turbu 
lence approximately equal to the width of the wake by inserting 
an appropriate grid, and found that the effect of the free stream 
turbulence was to increase the turbulence intensity in the wake. 
This demonstrated that even relatively large scale vorticities 
will produce changes in the smaller scales, contrary to the 
intuitive contention sometimes expressed that if a_particle’s 
diameter is equal to the turbulence scale, it will behave as if 11 
were in a laminar fluid. 

The direct effect of increasing intensities on the wake is 
available from the studies of Schubauer and Dryden®® on flat 
plates set normal to the flow. In this system the separation 
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Figure 5—Cylinder flow with free-stream vorticity. 


point is fixed, so that shifts in the separation point which would 
cause changes in the wake dimensions do not complicate the 
drag variations as they do in the sphere case. The drag results 
are shown in Figure 6 to increase linearly with increasing 
intensities. The same increase would be expeeted to occur 
with a sphere, but only up to the level required to trigger the 
attached layer. Any subsequent increase would be more ‘than 
cancelled by the characteristic drastic drag reduction. 


Just as the flat plate study avoided the complications of the 
attached boundary layer, the work of Speidel ®) minimized the 
wake contribution to the drag by using a streamlined profile 
shape. The disturbance to the flow was not random, but was 
created by a wire mounted upstream of the shape and set 
oscillating perpendicular to the flow. By varying the frequency 
of the oscillation, he could in effect change the incident fluctuat- 
ing energy, and Speidel then me: asured the changes that this 
would produce in the drag force on the body. The fluctuations 
were characterized by a Strouhal Number here defined as: 


Sr = 2xft/U,... , (2) 


where f is the fluctuation frequency and / is the body length in 
the down-stream direction. At low Sr values, the drag coincided 
with that calculated by assuming a laminar boundary layer. As 
the “age Number was increased, the dr ag gradually increased 
until it reached the level predicted by the assumption of a 
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Figure 6—The effect of free-stream turbulence on the drag 
of normal flat plates (Schubauer and Dryden) 
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turbulent boundary layer. Very noteworthy was the observed 
increase in the drag beyond this level at still higher Strouhal 
Numbers. This showed that in addition to promoting transition, 
free-stream vorticity acted to change the characteristic properties 
of the laminar or turbulent boundary layer itself. 


It is unfortunate that in all of these experiments no further 
specification was made of the fluid vorticity. Although this is 
difficult to measure, it is necessary if the contribution is to 

yield quantitative results. The turbulence intensity in the up- 
stream direction is only one of the factors, and the degree of 
homogeneity and isotropy as well as the spectrum characteristics 
and scales must be established if reproducible information is to 
be obtained from turbulent momentum transfer studies. 


Measurements With Freely Entrained Bodies 


In parallel with the early wind-tunnel studies, researches 
into the drag coefficients of freely moving spheres were subject 
at first to a wide scattering effect which was ev entually traced to 
departures from laminar motion in the free stream. Lunnon@?) 
noted that the drag coefficients obtained from tests performed 
in a mine shaft would be consistently low when very slight 
and barely perceptible disturbances were present in the air, and 
he felt that these must have been the cause of similar discrep- 
ancies obtained by Shakespear‘*). Oddly enough, the discrep- 
ancies were not all negative. 

In 1928 Burke and Plummer‘* published a paper in which 
they argued against the application of momentum transfer coefh- 
cients obtained in laminar fluids to turbulent solids-gas systems. 
They supported their argument with measurements of the loss 
of weight of various solids in a vertical pipe flow of air. Lead 
and glass spheres up to 25 mm. in diameter were suspended but 
not rigidly held in 8 and 16-cm. diameter tubes by fine silk 
threads attached to a balance. They corrected for the threads 
by extrapolation and their data fell accurately on logarithmic 
plots of the loss in weight versus the square of the air velocity. 
These results, which were obtained at particle Reynolds Num- 
bers all in excess of 500, showed resistances approximately 60% 
higher than those given by the standard curve. Burke and 
Plummer consider their curve as well established because of 
the narrow range traversed, and they urged that this work be 
extended. Their results may be complicated by the presence of 
the suspending threads and also by the proximity of the tube 
wall since this would interfere with the complete development 
of the wake in the rear of the sphere. 

Increases in the drag coefficient averaging about 40% have 
been noted by Wilhelm and Valentine“® for spherical particles 
freely suspended in an upward current of air. Their results 
covered an approximate Reynolds Number range from 1,500 to 
30,000, and in one case a drag value of 0.75 was recorded, in 
marked contrast with a standard curve value of 0.42. Increased 
drag coefficients would be expected for this region, since the 
turbulence was probably not sufficiently high to trigger transi- 
tion. It was not possible, however, to measure the actual fluid 
velocity immediately upstream from the particle, so that the 
actual drag values may be subject to some revision. 


Resse showing decreased rather than increased drag in the 
presence of fluid turbulence have been reported by Miller and 
Mclnally who found that in an upward current of water, the 
suspension velocity in a tube would be as much as 47% higher 
than the terminal settling velocity for particles in the vicinity 
of Re = 20. They do not give ‘the dimensions of their tube, 
but they note that in all tests the upward suspension velocity for 
a particle was increased as its location was moved towards the 
water inlet where the maximum disturbance occurred. 

A systematic investigation of the “floating velocity”’, i.c., the 
upward fluid velocity required to suspend a single particle, is ex- 
tremely difficult to perform. Whetton and Broadhurst“?-45.#4) 
attempted some measurement in a vertical 6-in. diameter tube, 
and they found that the test particles would remain stationary 
for only a fraction of a second before moving to the pipe wall. 
Garner and Kendrick found it necessary to construct a care- 
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fully designed wind-tunnel to float single droplets for any length 
of time. Results obtained from the restrained suspension of 
spheres or from their ‘‘floating velocity”, even if available on 
a quantitative basis, could not be directly applied to particles 
moving cocurrently with the stream. In the former case, the 
velocity of the fluid with respect to the particle surface would 
coincide with the fluid velocity relative to the pipe wall, and 
the particle relative intensity would be restricted to the com- 
paratively low absolute free-stream intensity. In addition, it 
would be almost impossible to obtain conditions in which the 
fluid would be turbulent, and yet have the particle Reynolds 
Number in the Stokes Law region. 


Workers dealing with multiparticle solids-gas flow systems 
have at times been unaware of the possible turbulence effect on 
the momentum transfer from the gas phase, and some have been 
surprised to find that the drag curve could not correlate their 
results. Others, like Pinkus“®, have pointed out that the 
extension of streamline flow characteristics to turbulent flow 
would have doubtful validity since the latter implies the destruc- 
tion of the parallel shearing forces occurring in the Stokes 
solution. On the other hand, Dalla Valle” instinctively 

assumed that in a turbulent fluid the drag coefficient had a 
constant value of 0.44 for all particle Reynolds Numbers from 
zero up to the upper critical region. This feeling may be 
prompted by the confusion of the so-called ‘‘turbulent region” 
of the standard drag curve, with the presence of turbulence in 
the fluid. Whether or not a particle will exhibit Stokesian 
behavior at very low Reynolds Numbers will depend on its 
size relative to the dimension of the small domains of viscous 
motion in the turbulent field. This will be discussed in greater 
detail in a subsequent article. 

Consideration will now be given to drag coefficients measured 
with particles moving in a turbulent fluid. Published drag coeffi- 
cients for cocurrent flow must be treated with caution. They 
are complicated by variables - to be discussed in the subsequent 
section on multiparticle flow - which can at times obscure even 
qualitative interpretation. The crux of the difficulty is that for 
proper measurement, the particle velocity, the drag forces and 
the fluid turbulence must be accurately defined. These quantities 
are often obtained from indirect measurements and are inaccurate. 
In addition, the results are expressed in many cases as graphical 
functions of parameters, such as the air velocity and tube diam- 
eter, which are not fundamental but are specific to the particular 
experimental system involved. Two significant works by 
Fledderman and Hanson“*:*® and by Ingebo“® have been 
referred to in Part III of this series“ and only a brief recapit- 
ulation of the findings will be made here. 


Fledderman and Hanson used a photographic method to 
observe droplets cocurrently entrained in an air stream, and 
they found that the drag values were very much less than those 
given for particles in a laminar fluid. The results are reported 
in the form of a family of curves of Cp versus Re for Reynolds 
Numbers of 20 to 100. The shape of liquid droplets depends 
on the Weber Number or the viscosity group, but small droplets 
may be considered as spheres at Reynolds Numbers less than 
300. The absolute air velocity varied from 50 to 70 ft./sec. 
and was used as the third variable. The curves are hyperbolic, 
and give Cp values of approximately 0.03, 0.02 and 0.01 at 
Re = 80 for air velocities of 70, 60 and 50 ft./sec. respectively, 
representing a decrease from the standard values of approxi- 
mately a thousand percent. The air velocity effect at constant 
Reynolds Numbers may reflect changes in the relative intensities. 

Ingebo“® investigated a similar system using both solid and 
liquid spheres, and he confirmed that in the low Reynolds 
Number region there were no differences in the aerodynamic 
behavior of solids and liquid droplets, even when the latter were 
evaporating. A second very important finding, from the point 
of view of multiparticle behavior, is that a tenfold increase in 
the particle concentration produced no noticeable alteration on 
the single particle drag, so the drag coefficients obtained with 
single particle systems can presumably be applied to the multi- 
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particle case. “ge Ingebo attributed his decreased drag 
values to the effects of acceleration, other acceleration findings 
suggest that they may be due to the ambient fluid turbulence. 
Ingebo’s original drag data (rather than those recalculated by 
Mercier as discussed in Part III), as well as the others discussed 
in this section have been graphically compiled for the sake of 
comparison in the form of the single plot shown in Figure 7. 

Foeking“” in an investigation of solids-gas flow in horizontal 

and vertical tubes of 14, 1 and 2-in. diameter calculated drag 
coefficients values which appeared to vary with the particle 
Reynolds Number, the pipe diameter, and also the air velocity. 
His results for horizontal flow are as low as 0.09 at Re = 5; 

they then go through a maximum of approximately 1 at Re = 100 
and finally drop to minimums of Cp = 0.03 in the post-wake 
shedding region. The values of Cp obtained from vertical flow 
trials increased steadily with the Reynolds Number from lows 
of approximately 0.06 at Re = 4 to highs in the vicinity of 5 
at Re = 1,000. Separate curves are given for each air velocity 
and pipe diameter employed. 

A more extensive discussion of the work of Foeking and 
others dealing with cocurrent solids-gas flow in ducts will be 
given with relation to the overall momentum transfer considera- 
tions in a later section. However, the general method used to 
derive the drag coefficients in these cases should be explained 
here. The practice is to determine an average force per particle 
from the overall pressure drop due to the solids movement and 
the number of particles contained in the system. The velocity 
term in the drag equation is obtained by subtracting the average 
measured particle velocity from the mean fluid velocity. The 
studies have been confined to systems in which the particles are 
identical, thus avoiding averaging of their physical properties. 
Some major weaknesses of this method are immediately appar- 
ent: since both the fluid and solids have velocities which vary 
with the cross-section of the duct, the difference of the local 
velocities should be measured, and the mean of the squares of 
these values should be used, rather than the square of the mean 
values which they actually employed. In addition, since the 
drag coefficient is a function of the relative velocity at the 
particle, there will be a wide range of drag coefficients acting 
in the system at the same time. In spite of these serious over- 
simplifications, the results can still be useful in indicating the 
order of magnitude of the drag coefficients calculated by this 
method. 


Mehta“ calculated values of Cp for 0.097-mm. glass spheres 
entrained in horizontal and vertical flows of air in a steel pipe. 
These show the drag coefficient to decrease from a value of 30 
at Re = 4 to a value of 0.025 at Re = 300. On the other 
hand, his data for 0.036 mm. spheres, which were too disordered 
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Figure 7—Accumulated drag data obtained in cocurrent 
solids-gas systems. 


for correlation, showed a general tendency for Cp to increase 
with increasing Re in approximately the same range, but the 
area of the vertical results is in the lower drag region although 
it occurs at a higher Reynolds Number. Mehta also calculated 
some Cp values from Hinkle’s investigations“, These are 
very scattered, but again there seems to be a general tendency 
for the drag coefficient to increase with the Rey nolds Number. 
Typical values go from Cp = 0.36 at Re = 102, to Cp = 1.19 
at Re = 10,200. 

Khudiakow“*:4®) obtained the velocity of motion of particles 
in a vertical gaseous stream flowing downwards through the 
use of high speed cinematography at shutter speeds of up to 
4,000 frames per second. The tube was 150 cm. in length and 
had a diameter of 3.2 cm. Photographs indicated that particles 
entering the stream at the top of the tube would invariably be 

“pressed out” towards the pe eriphery of the stream and would 
then move down the column in the immediate vicinity of the 
wall. Khudiakow attributed this mainly to the non-uniform 
velocity distribution over the cross-section of the tube. The 
results, which show considerable variation, were presented as 
Cp-versus-Re plots and they have been reproduced 1 in Figure 8. 
An interesting characteristic is apparent in that the points form 
erratic curves for each particle for individual air velocities. 
For example, 2 845-micron particle in an air stream of 20 metres 
per second gave Cp values varying continuously from 1.3 at 
Re = 180 down to a minimum of 0.2 at Re = 270 and back 

to 1.4 at Re = 390. A 70-micron particle at the same air 
velocity followed a continual increase from Cp = 0.4 at Re = 10 
to a value of 2.2 at Re = 45. Khudiakow attempted to draw an 
average overall curve through his data and found that it was 
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Figure 8—Drag data obtained by Khudiakow. 
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given by Cp = 1.4 Re~®!8, This averaging does not appear to 
be justified because many values would deviate from the curve 
by as much as 4,000%, and the standard deviation is too high. 
It also fails to account for the continuous curves obtained with 
each particle at a given air speed. Nowhere in his column did 
the solids attain an equilibrium velocity, and his data may have 
been complicated by acceleration phenomena if they were oper- 
ative. The condition of the fluid in the test section would be 
expected to be unstable, since according to the sketch of his 
apparatus it was located immediately after a sharp ninety-degree 


bend. This instability may account for the strong pulsations of 


the particles which were recorded at high air velocities. 
Khudiakow also noted that large electrostatic forces were 
generated in some of the trials and this complication, as well as 
the collisions of the particles with the tube wall would invalidate 
a force balance based on the gravitational attraction alone. 


Chernov“*® has cast further doubt on Khudiakow’s results 
by challenging his method of calculating the particle velocities 
and acceleration from the time-distance data on the basis of the 
very large amplification of error which accompanies the process 
of double differentiation. 

Lewis, Gilliland and Bauer*”) investigated the flow of glass 
spheres in a vertical air stream in a 1.25-in. i.d. brass pipe at 
different solids concentrations. They extrapolated their results 
back to zero solids concentration, and they found that the relative 
velocity of the solids to the fluid (referred to as the slip velocity) 
did not correspond to the free-fall velocities indicated by the 
standard curve. A logarithmic plot of the ratio of the slip 
velocity to the free- fall velocity as the ordinate against the 
particle diameter as the abscissa resulted in a smooth curve 
with the ratio equal to 10 at a particle diameter of 0.001 inch. 
It decreased to a much lower value of 0.7 at a particle diameter 
of 0.05 inch. This offers a rough indication that the flow 
disturbances in some cases increased and in others decreased the 
drag coefficients. 

A study of the effects of turbulence on the drag coefficients 
of spheres moving in both steady and accelerated motion has 
recently been completed by the authors“. The experiments 
were conducted in a specially designed 8-in. diameter upward 
cocurrent turbulent flow wind-tunnel incorporating a vertical 
20-ft. particle or ballistics range. Single aerodynamically- 
smooth spheres of different densities and diameters were injected 
into the central core of the flow by means of a particle accelerator 
located at the tunnel entrance which enabled complete control 
of the particle entrance velocity. The firings were accomplished 
in a manner which did not impart any initial rotation to the 
particle, while no significant contribution was made to the 
momentum of the moving fluid. A hot-wire anemometer facil- 
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Figure 9—Drag coefficients of single spheres moving in a 
turbulent field, as a function of the intensity relative to 
the particle. 


ity was incorporated into the tunnel design and the intensities, 
scales and energy spectra were measured throughout the test 
section. A novel arrangement of orifice grids in series was 
employ ed to create a flow with a flat central mean velocity 
profile and a truly random energy spectrum for the entire particle 


trajectory. Although the actual intensities of the flow were 
low, very high relative intensities could be attained because of 
the cocurrent effect. In order to obtain the accuracy needed 
for the drag determination, a radioactive tracer technique, which 
was sensitive to intervals of 10~* second, was developed with 
the collaboration of I.S. Pasternak and L. Yaffe“). This allowed 
a continuous record to be made of the particle flight, as compared 
with the single velocity determinations used by previous investi- 
gators, and ‘the time-distance data were processed by a special 
1.B.M. 650 program. The results are summarized in Figure 9, 


as a function of the relative turbulence intensity Vu/U, and 
the curves bear a strong resemblance to the transition curves 
obtained in the wind-tunnel tests at lower intensities. At the 
low intensities, the results coincide with those obtained in 
laminar fluids, whereas moderate intensities cause a relatively 
small increase in the drag values. At sufficiently high disturb- 
ances there is a characteristic sharp drop in the momentum 
transfer, and then a gradual increase to values which lie below 
the standard curve. 

Conspicuous by its absence is any effect due to acceleration. 
Results with particles having varying degrees of negative or 
positive accelerations agreed very closely, and there was no 
association of the results with the time elapsed from the intro- 
duction of the particle into the flow. This seems to correspond 
with the acceleration data presented in Part III where the 
acceleration effect was shown to diminish with increased tur- 
bulence in the particle wake. The lack of a time dependency is 
supported by the theoretical boundary layer solutions, which 
indicate that such dependency should be limited to a few particle 
diameters at the most. 


The particle Reynolds Numbers corresponding to a drag 
coefficient of 0.3, obtained during the characteristic transition 
stage, were designated as the critical Reynolds Numbers Re, in 
accordance with the convention employ ed by Dryden. The 
results are shown in Figure 10, and they form a smooth curve, 
although they were obtained with varying particle diameters, 
densities and accelerations. ‘wo regions are indicated: at the 
higher Reynolds Numbers, the curve extrapolates to the results 
given by Dryden and Re, decreases rapidly with increasing 
intensities. When the Reynolds Number falls below 800, 
there is a sharp upswing in the curve, and large increases in 
intensity are required to precipitate the characteristic reduction 
of the drag coefhcient. At a Reynolds Number of 400, for 
example, intensities in excess of 40% are required, and the 
curve would be asymptotic to the zero Reynolds Number. 
‘This second region coincides with the change from the stationary 
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té the ‘shedding behaviour of thé wake cited in Part II. On the 
basis. of Figure 10, it appears highly unlikely ‘that the: steeply: 
sloped transition curves will exist at Reynolds Numbers“muth 
below 100, although Ahlborn’s photograph (Figure 5) shows 

that non-random vorticities of a suitable type may cause this 
to occur as low as Re = 30. Very high relative intensities will 
introduce a new complication, because their action would cause 
particles of small inertia to have a fluctuating motion of their 
own. Results obtained with low-density spheres showed that 
small diameter particles, below Reynolds Numbers of 400, 
would not reliably follow a truly axial path and the data were 
not directly useable. At Rey nolds Numbers below 1, the system 
must be dealt with by stochastic methods, and the relative 
intensity would result from a complex subtraction of the fluid 
and particle intensities. At very low Reynolds Numbers the 
skin friction component of the drag would ‘predominate and the 
relative turbulence effects would probably always cause a drag 
increase. 

I'stimation of the drag coefficient to two significant figures 
for a given situation in the transition region would not be 
warranted since the phenomenon is not well fixed, and a variation 
in results does not necessarily reflect an error in observation. 
Even the use of the standard drag curve for drag estimation to 
the second figure for bodies moving freely and at steady state 
in a laminar fluid outside of the Stokesian region is not valid. 
The most recent measurements taken for these conditions by 
Barker®® have shown that there is as much as 30% scattering 
about the average curve which cannot be attributed to instru- 
mentation errors. 

‘The significance of the rough data presented in Figures 7 
and 8 will now be discussed in the light of the direct drag 
coefficient determinations. In a cocurrent solids-gas system, the 
relative turbulent intensity will be affected by changes in the 
relative particle velocity, the absolute fluid velocity and possibly 
the solids concentration in the stream. In the case of a spray, 
the system is further complicated in that the fluid intensity 
would be expected to decrease as the distance of the particle 
from the nozzle is increased. Owing to the characteristics of 
the drag coefficient curves as a function of the intensity, systems 
operating in the region of the critical Reynolds Number curve 
should be subjected to wide variations in the momentum transfer 
coefficients. On the other hand, relatively moderate departures 
from the laminar fluid behavior will occur in the regions away 
from the critical Reynolds Number curve. 


In general, the multiparticle results show a general tendency 
to be lower than the standard curve and this could be due to 
the intensity effect noted. Separate curves were given by 
Foeking and Hanson for each air velocity and this would be 
expected since at a constant particle Reynolds Number, the 
intensity would vary with the velocity of the fluid. Most of 
Foeking’ s data fall within the area of the present authors 
measured drag coefficients, except for some of the results with 
the vertical system. The latter are too high to be explained as 
a turbulence effect, and are probably due to the assumptions 
made in their calculation. Some of Mehta’s results are plausible, 
but the low drag values in the range | < Re < 10 would be 
difficult to explain, although there is a general upward tendency 
with decreasing Reynolds Numbers. 

Sharp minima have resulted in the intensity curves, but values 
as low as those given by Fledderman and Hanson have not been 
observed. There is the possibility however that very low 
minima have been overlooked, since they occur in a very nar- 
row Reynolds Number range and would require a close grouping 
of determinations. Data from the fixed sphere experiments have 
sometimes shown very narrow and sharp depressions which 
seem to have been overlooked in the adjacent curves. 


Khudiakow’s results are both above and below the standard 
curve, but an interpretation of his results is made difficult among 
other things by his use of the mean air velocity over the duct 
cross-section, rather than the one occurring at the particle. In 
a cocurrent system, this can cause very large drag errors since 
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a 20% uncertainty with the fluid velocity can mean errors in 
excess of 100% in the particle relative velocity, and this error 
would be doubled in the drag calculation. 


Ingebo’s data are perhaps the most reliable of the group, and 
they fall within the area included by the intensity curves. In 
Ingebo’s experimental system, the particle Reynolds Numbers 
decrease with increasing downstream distance, and the inter- 
section of his results with the i intensity curves indicates increas- 
ing relative intensities with downstream distance. This would 
be expected from the decreasing relative velocity as the particle 
decelerates relative to the stream. 

The grouping of the drag coefficient curves for different 
intensities offers an explanation for the completely divergent 
tendencies noted by different investigators who in some cases 
found increasing and in other cases decreasing drags with in- 
creasing Rey nolds Numbers. Drag coefficients plotted on the 
basis of the Reynolds Number alone could form curves of 
almost any slope or shape, depending on the variation of relative 
intensities with the Reynolds Number specific to the particular 
system. 

The data required to extend the intensity curves below 
Re = 400 could not be obtained in the ballistics wind-tunnel, 
since the very small high-density spheres which would be re- 
quired could not be retrieved with the present particle- arresting 
mechanism. Extension of the data to much above Re = 3,000 
would be of little interest in solids-gas investigations, since the 
particle Reynolds Numbers seldom exceed this value in most 
systems. The intensity versus drag curves were obtained with 
spherical particles whose surfaces s appeared smooth under micro- 
scopic examination. The results obtained by Ingebo indicated 
no difference in behavior between smooth and roughened parti- 
cles, but differences in particle shape will impose differences on 
the drag coefficient characteristics. A program has been started 
by Marchildon in these laboratories to assess the effect of 
particle shape. 


Theories Governing Transition to Turbulence 


An explanation of the effects of the free-stream turbulence 
on the momentum transfer from the fluid to the solids phase 
requires an understanding of the reasons and conditions for 
instability of laminar flows and its transition to turbulence; 
conv ersely, evidence from the momentum transfer inv estigations 

can often help to shed light on the perplexing phenomenon of 
transition. This aid is sorely needed since a satisfactory transi- 
tion theory has yet to be attained. 

Lord Rayleigh“ was one of the first to search for instability 
in laminar flows by superimposing an infinitesimal disturbance 
on the Navier-Stokes equations for steady laminar motion, and 
then seeing whether the disturbance will grow or be damped 
out with time. The possibility of an instability developing was 
shown to be a function of the frequency or wave length of the 
disturbance. Rayleigh assumed a flat velocity profile and the 
resulting analysis showed that for this case all flows were stable. 
Tollmien‘? obtained a solution to the Blasius boundary layer 
velocity profile for the semi-infinite flat plate, and this was 
subsequently refined by Schlichting and then Lin®®. This 
work led to the development of neutral stability curves, which 
have a disturbance frequency group as the ordinate and a 
boundary layer Reynolds Number as the abcissa as shown in 
Figure ll. The frequency group ¢ generally employ ed is the 
ratio (2mfv/U.), where f 1s the frequency, v is the kinematic 
viscosity and U, is the free-stream velocity. The characteristic 
length used in the Reynolds Number is the bé yundary layer 
displacement thickness, which is a measure of the height of influ- 
ence of the boundary layer flow. According to the solutions, 
infinitesimal disturbances falling within the region bounded by 
the curve will be amplified at their associated Rey nolds Numbers, 
whereas the frequencies falling outside of the bounded region 
will be damped with time. The lowest Reynolds Number which 
will give an intersection with the curve would then be a critical 
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one, since all disturbances would be ineffectual with a further 
Reynolds Number reduction. The important inference of this 
analy sis is that developing laminar shear flows have an inherent 
instability to infinitesimal disturbances of the proper frequency, 

and these will gain energy from the mean flow and amplify with 
time. (It is assumed that the laminar fluctuations will eventually 
break down into turbulent motion, but the mechanism by which 
this occurs is still in doubt). 

Similar stability curves for the sphere boundary layer have 
been calculated by Pretsch®. If the stability curves were 
applicable to the case of a sphere moving in a turbulent fluid, i 
would be a relatively simple matter to ‘predict what sai 
frequencies would be expected to affect the momentum transfer, 
and in addition a minimum Reynolds Number, Re., would be 
obtained, below which laminar behavior could be assumed for 
any type of free-stream turbulence. The analysis also predicts 
that the magnitude of the intensity would have no effect on the 
drag, and the disturbance frequency would be the predominating 
influence. Unfortunately, the physical model and the mathemat- 
ical simplifications employed in the solutions invalidate them for 
such a purpose. 

The solutions for the stability curves employed a linearization 
on the assumption that the disturbance was infinitesimal and that 
it exerted no influence on the mean motion. Meskyn and 
Stuart“®, however, have shown that finite disturbances, when 
incorporated into the solution, decrease the value of Re., and 
the extent of the decrease is proportional to the disturbance 
amplitude. Stuart“) also pointed out that the Reynolds stresses 
due to the disturbance can become sufficiently large to alter the 
nature of the flow, so that the mean motion would no longer 
correspond to the original laminar motion. 

The oscillations predicted by the Tollmien-Schlichting theory 
could at first not be detected experimentally. When they were 
finally discovered by Schubauer and Skramstad“*), it was found 
that they could only be observed in the pure state in streams 
having intensities which were less than 0.2%. It has recently 
been found that increases in the free-stream turbulence from the 
vanishingly small values necessary to observe them will cause 
the Tollmien-Schlichting oscillations not to appear as a part of 
the transition process. A detailed insight into how this comes 
about has been provided by Bennett and Lee”, They subjected 
the boundary layer on a smooth flat plate to free-stream intensi- 
ties vary ing from 0.1 to 0.5 percent, and the energy spectra of 
the resulting laminar oscillations were monitored continuously. 
A dramatic sequence of events was noted. As the free-stream 
turbulence increased, the Tollmien-Schlichting waves became 
jess pure, and the surrounding frequencies began to draw mo- 
mentum energy away from the laminar oscillation. The feeding 
rate increased with increasing free-stream intensities, so that 
progressively smaller energies were concentrated in the amplified 
frequency predicted by the stability curve. The extrapolation of 
these trends to intensities above 0.5% showed that ev entually 
the laminar oscillations played no part in the transition process, 
and Bennett and Lee felt that a different model was required for 
its description. It was also found that the critical Reynolds 
Numbers specifying the appearance of the laminar oscillations, 
the start of transition and the end of transition all decreased and 
converged with increasing turbulence levels. 
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There is an interesting analogy between the mode of spectral 
energy transfer shown by these results and the transfer from 
the Strouhal Number peaks in the wake of the cylinder described 
in Part II of this series. The peaks melted into the adjacent 
frequencies as they moved downstream, resembling the down- 
stream movement of the laminar instability waves. The free- 
stream turbulence very likely accelerates the absorption of the 
Strouhal Number peaks as it did in the study of Bennett and Lee, 
and this in turn would cause the stunted type of vortices shown 
in Figure 5. It should be stressed at this point that knowledge 
of the instability-transition process is still in development‘), 


The most significant theory dealing with the effects of large 
free-stream turbulence levels on transition has been given by 
Taylor ® and it is based on an entirely different model than the 
one which produced the neutral stability curves. Because of its 
importance, and the need to confine its application to situations 
which are compatible with the assumptions it incorporates, it 
will now be discussed in some detail. The crux of the Taylor 
Theory is that instead of the frequency-sensitive laminar oscilla- 
tions being the causative factor in transition, the latter is instead 
ascribed to the magnitude of the fluctuating pressure gradients 
which accompany the velocity fluctuations of the free-stream 
turbulence. In isotropic turbulence, these pressure gradients 
are related to the intensity by the equation: 


((Op’/Ox)?]"* = 2(2)' pu’2/r......... inl 


where (0p’/0x) is the instantaneous pressure fluctuation gradient 
in the x direction and is the “microscale” of turbulence which 
is obtained from the curvature of the Eulerian correlation curve 
(Equation (20), Part I) at x = 0. In isotropic turbulence, the 
microscale can more easily be calculated from the Eulerian scale 
L, using: 


A/(L)'2 = (B(v)/Vw®. oo. (4) 


where B is a constant which depends on the system used to 
generate the turbulence. Now according to the Karman- 
Pohlhausen boundary layer theory - which incorporates some 
rather drastic approximations - the velocity distribution in the 
boundary layer is dictated by the instantaneous pressure gradient 
at the point in question and the boundary layer thickness 6. 


The latter is characterized by a dimensionless shape factor: 
wt OOP) HAUG PBD) ou 5c cmi ex sic occa’ (5) 


where U;, is the velocity at the outer edge of the boundary layer. 
For steady flows, dU,/dx can be calculated from the mean pres- 
sure gradient dp/dx using: 


aa 
dUi/az = — = (#). heehee (6) 


= eee 
a f 


It has been found that laminar boundary layers will separate 
when A exceeds a critical value, and Taylor suggested that the 
same might occur if the boundary layer is subjected to suffi- 
ciently large fluctuating pressures. In the course of a fluctuation, 
there would be a corresponding separation and reattachment, and 
this would supposedly bring about a laminar-turbulent transition. 
As an approximation, Equation (7) would be modified for a 
turbulent free-stream to give: 


- 8 (WO tT 
Ah (sere Rene bani (8) 


Hence: 





where A’ is the addition to the overall shape factor governing 
the velocity distribution which was introduced by the free-stream 
turbulence. The problem then remains to relate a critical value 
of (A + A’) to the free-stream turbulence, the dimensions of 
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the sphere, and its Reynolds Number. Combining Equations (3), 
(4), (7) and (8), A’ will be given by: 


N= — BOWu8/U,)52(v/U,d)"2(d/L)"2 (U,/U,)3(U8/vy. . (9) 


In order to proceed, several additional assumptions were now 
introduced by Taylor. If it is assumed that the drag coefficient 
is a unique function of the angle a which the separation point 
makes with the front stagnation point, then a will have a constant 
value at transition, since Cp, corresponding to Re,, is fixed by 
arbitrary convention at 0.3. At high Reynolds Numbers, the 
boundary layer theory predicts that for steady laminar flow, A 
will be independent of Re, and will be a function of a only. 
This means that at transition a will be a constant so that U,/U \ 
is a constant, and U,6/v will be a function of the Reynolds 
Number U,d/v. Now since Re, is a function of A’, then 


Equation (9) leads to the conclusion that Re, is a function of 


[(u’?)"2/U,| (d/L)"'*. If the sphere is in motion, U, should be 
replaced by U,. Dryden replotted his drag results as a function 
of this T aylor parameter, and with the exception of a few points, 
the scatter was noticeably reduced. The shape of the curve 
which resulted is probably general but the ordinate and other 
constants would have to be shifted to account for changes in 
the constant B. It has also successfully been applied to the data 
of Schubauer“”, who studied the effect of turbulence on transi- 
tion in the boundary layer of an elliptic cylinder. 
the approximations made in the derivation of the parameter, it 
cannot be applied to the commonly occurring non-isotropic 
flows, and its validity at higher turbulence levels and at lower 
Reynolds Numbers cannot be assumed. 


The results obtained by the present authors at lower 
Reynolds Numbers did not show any particle diameter dependen- 
cy, although a very wide diameter range would have to be inves- 
tigated to detect a variation to the 1/5 power. They do, however, 
confirm that Re, is strongly dependent on the turbulence intens- 
ity. All the results at intensities above 1% have also confirmed 
that it is the magnitude of the turbulence disturbance that is the 
important causative factor for transition rather than its frequency 


The present authors would like to suggest an alternative 
transition criterion for high turbulent lev els. Before proceeding 
it may be helpful to cite several characteristics of the system 
considered. The turbulent flow in a duct is in a state of dynamic 
equilibrium in which there is a production, diffusion and dissipa- 
tion of turbulent energies. A spherical particle entering this 
system may, by virtue of its relative motion and the viscous 
damping forces which are produced at its surface interface, 
create an isolated region of quasi-laminar flow in its immediate 
vicinity, as a laminar boundary layer and wake. Throughout 
its entire length this fluid system will be subjected to the dis- 
turbances from the free-stream turbulence. The nature of the 
disturbances may be such that they would soon die out if 
introduced only at a given region of the boundary layer, but 
since they occur all along the sphere system, their effect will 
be governed by the extent and depth to which they can penetrate 
the laminar flow. 


\ volume element upstream from the sphere which, by 
definition eventually becomes part of the laminar motion on the 
sphere, must have all of its turbulent energy damped out by the 
viscous damping forces in the sphere environment before it enters 
the laminar flow. The turbulent energy FE; of the incident fluid 
element will be given in Cartesian tensor notation by: 


Ey = 1/2p f f f dx, dx» dx; u’; u’; Tree eee. a (10) 


and the depth within the boundary layer to which the volume 
element will penetrate before losing “all’”’ of its turbulent energy 
will be a function of E;,. E; in turn will be a function ®, of 


(pu’:*) per unit volume. The distance penetrated will also be 
a function of the viscous damping forces set up by the velocity 
gradients at the sphere surface. These viscous damping forces 
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In view of 


Fy per unit volume may be expected to follow the functional 
relationship: 


Fy = @20 (O0U;/0x2)/Oxe Oe Se ee er salt 
= Ou /x:?... et ee awe d - (82) 


If it is further assumed that the characteristic length over which 
the damping forces act is a function of the sphere diameter, 
then the viscous damping energy Fy associated with the damping 
action will be: 

Ey = OwU,/d 


The ratio (E;/Ey) will therefore specify the extent of penetra- 
tion of the rurbulent energy towards the sphere surface, and it 
will be given by: 

Er pu’ "1d l 1 ba y Viu2, 


= ®; =) = @ ; (Re) —- 
Ey ul, ) NU, i 


If a disturbance penetrates to the sphere surface, Lin‘*? has 
shown that viscosity effects acting at the wall will lead to a 
phase shift between its axial velocity component wu’; and i 

normal velocity component uw’: so that the turbulence oie 





stress (— pu’ \u’: 2) will have a positive value. Hinze“® points 


out that since (@U 1/Ox2) at the wall must be greater than zero, 


the turbulence production term —(0U,/Ax2) (pu’ iu 's) will be 
positive, and there will be a generation of turbulence in the 
boundary layer flow. Hinze feels that this analytic result 
is supported by the experimental conclusions reached by 
Lindgren‘ who found that at transition “ _turbulence 
should originate from wall effects acting on disturbed flow 
in the immediate vicinity of - or in contact with - the bound- 
ary walls” 

The present authors suggest that at transition, (E;/Ey) will 
have reached a critical value (Ey E,). which will allow sufficient 
penetration for the production of turbulence in the boundary 
layer flow. If this is correct, then at transition: 


(Er/Ey). = ®; (Re), (Wu,/;)............(1S) 


so that (reverting to the original notation) 


== Constant.......... . (16) 


(Re), (Wn? U,) 


Equation (16) has been superimposed on the experimental 
results shown in Figure 10, using the value 45 as the experimental 
value of the constant. In view of the assumptions made, and 
the expected accuracy of the results, the agreement is surpris- 
ingly good. At the low Reynolds Number v alues, the theoretical 
curve indicates a lower intensity than was found experimentally. 
This trend would be expected, since the definition of Re, used 
in the plot (i.e., the value at which a transition curve intersects 
the Cp = 0.3 line) does not correspond to the one used in the 
proposed theory, in that it is not directly linked to the onset of 
turbulent motion. As the Reynolds Numbers decrease, transition 
must occur at a higher drag coefficient, particularly where the 
skin fraction component of the drag becomes significant. 

The effects of turbulence levels of up to 3% on boundary 
layer transition on a flat plate have been studied by numerous 
workers and some of the results are summarized in Figure 12. 
There is an obvious decrease in the critical Reynolds Number 
as the free-stream intensity is increased, but there is also con- 
siderable scattering in the data. Oddly enough, Adelberg“®, 
whose results are the most recent of those shown, has put forth 
an hypothesis that there will be no further decrease of the critical 
Reynolds Number if the intensity is increased beyond 3%. He 
did not substantiate this statement by actual named at 
values above 3%, but based it only on the extrapolation of his 
results. It is obvious from Figure ‘12 that this contention is not 
well founded. Adelberg has by his own admission made no 
attempt to consult many of the pertinent transition and heat 
transfer studies which leave no doubt that the transition pheno- 
menon is not insensitive to intensity changes above 3% 
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Figure 12—Re, for a flat plate as a function of the free- 
stream intensity. 


In addition to the Tollmien-Schlichting and Taylor theories 
for transition, attempts have recently been made to solve the 
boundary layer equations, replacing U = U, as the free-stream 
condition with an arbitrary vorticity. Duffy and Li‘) have 
shown that for the cylinder even small free-stream vorticity will 
cause alterations in the pressure field which in turn produce 
pronounced effects on the boundary layer separation, boundary 
layer growth and shear stress. The solutions showed that if 
the free-stream vorticity is characterized by a positive down- 
stream velocity gradient, the separation point is moved down- 
stream, the boundary layer thickness is decreased and the skin 
friction is increased. If the gradient is negative, the reverse 
trends will occur. The authors indicate that they expect to 
extend their work to large free-stream vorticities. In any event, 
these results show that even when the particles are ‘“‘small”’ 
compared to the characteristic scale length, it may not be valid 
to consider them as being embedded in a steady laminar flow, 


Further discussion of boundary-layer transition phenomena 
can be found in references 67, 68 and 69. 


Additional Experimental Indications 


There have been very few momentum transfer investigations 
at high turbulence levels, but there have been some others, 
particularly studies involving heat and mass transfer phenomena, 
which are of direct interest. At the outset, it must be emphasized 
that there is no direct relationship between heat and mass 
transfer rates on the one hand and momentum transfer on the 
other. Nevertheless, the heat or mass transfer observations will 
reflect changes in the flow system around the test body as 
affected by the free-stream turbulence levels. 


Maisel and Sherwood") have studied the effects of large 
free-stream intensities on the ev aporation rate of water from a 
sphere, for a Reynolds Number range of from 1,000 to 20,000 
and for turbulence intensities up to 24%. The high intensities 
are suspect because they were obtained close to a grid, and the 
velocity fluctuations may have been periodic. Increasing i intens- 
ities caused a continual increase in the ratio of the actual mass 
transfer coefhicient to the value of the coefficient at zero turbu- 
lence. Instead of the rate of increase decreasing with the higher 
turbulence levels—as would be the case if Adelberg’s contention 
were correct—it was actually steeper in the region above 
15-20%. An extremely interesting tendency can be observed in 
the data, indicated by an upward break in the curve for the results 
in the vicinity of Re = 5,000, which occurs at an intensity of 
approximately 12%. Up to this level, the mass transfer coefhi- 
cient ratio had meaeiind approximately constant, and in the 
region above 15% the rise is a very gradual one. The combina- 
tion of intensity and Reynolds Number for this break falls on 
the extension of the critical Revnolds Number curve given by 


the present ‘authors, and the discontinuity may very well have 
resulted from a boundary layer transition on the sphere surface. 
Maisel and Sherwood also measured the scales of their turbu- 
lence, and found that their results were unaffected by a twofold 
variation of the scale. 

More recently, Brown, Sato and Sage‘ have studied the 
effects of the turbulence intensity on mass transfer from the 
surface of a sphere to turbulence levels of 15%. Unfortunately, 
the turbulence levels were not measured directly, but were 
obtained from measurements made previously in a somewhat 
similar system. At Reynolds Numbers below 1,000, the turbu- 
lence intensity had little effect on the transfer rate, but at high 
Reynolds Numbers there was a marked upswing at the higher 
intensities. Here again the increases are compatible with the 
Re,-intensity curves and it would seem that, as an approximation, 
systems in which the sphere Reynolds Number-intensity com- 
binations fall below the curve will not show sharp increases in 
mass transfer resulting from the free-stream turbulence. Similar 
tendencies are also noticeable in the results for mass transfer 
from spheres obtained by Schnautz‘™. Edwards and Furber‘7® 
have found that heat transfer will not be markedly changed by 
turbulence if the boundary layer is completely laminar or turbu- 
lent, but it will be strongly affected if transition occurs. 

Van der Hegge Zijnen'?® has systematically studied the rate 
of heat transfer from cylinders to a turbulent air flow for a 
Reynolds Number range of 600 to 25,800, with an intensity 
range from 2 to 13% and with ratios of the Eulerian scale to the 
cylinder diameter varing from 0.31 to 240. However, results 
were also taken at Rey nolds Numbers of 60 and 580, and these 
showed no turbulence effect up to levels of 13%. It may be 
that since these values fall far below the Re, curve obtained for 
spheres by the present authors, they may also fall below the 
corresponding curve which would be obtained for cylinders, so 
that no effect would be expected. For the higher Reynolds 
Number data, Van der Hegge Zijnen found that the rate of 
heat transfer was affected, and the increase was a function of 


Re, (Vu U,) and (1./d). He then proposed that the first two 


parameters be combined into their product, (pdVu'2/ nw). This 
reasoning may not be correct since it pre-supposes that the 
functional form of both parameters will be identical, which is 
not the case at least with momentum transfer, since the critical 
behavior is very definitely a function of the Reynolds Number. 
Van der Hegge Zijnen has correlated his data as a function of 


(Vu? */u) and (L/d), but the measure of success which he 
does have may be due to the ranges of intensities and Reynolds 
Numbers which characterize his system. His results are how- 
ever quite interesting, in that they show a scale sensitivity 
which is contrary to that predicted by the Taylor parameter. 
At a Reynolds Number of 10,000 he obtained by inter rpolation 
the family of curves which is shown in Figure 13, in which Nu* 
is the ratio of the heat transfer coefficient to its value at zero 
turbulence. Although his actual data are scattered about the 
curves, the effect of the Eulerian scale is significant. Below a 
(L/d) ratio of 2, the effect of increasing the scale would be to 
increase the effectiveness of the turbulence, whereas the Taylor 
theory predicts the opposite, and the Dryden data seem to 
confirm this at (L/d) ratios all below 1. Furthermore, the in- 
tensity still has an effect even at (L/d) ratios in excess of 10. 

Valid heat and mass transfer information for spheres in a 
turbulent fluid is unfortunately still limited, but the results from 
work now in progress will be extremely helpful for a fuller 
understanding of the effects of the free-stream vorticity on the 
boundary layer and wake flow. 

Schwarz‘’” has studied the transverse oscillations of a sphere 
suspended by a thread in an upward flow of turbulent air as 
part of an eventual investigation of particle dispersion due to 
fluid turbulence. In the particle Reynolds Number range con- 
cerned (3,000 < Re < 20,000) and in a laminar fluid, the 
processes occurring during the wake shedding (see Part II) 
will cause a sideways oscillation which correspond to the trans- 
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verse motion of the sphere during its fall as noted by Barker‘. 
The root mean square values of the displacement could not be 
measured at zero turbulence because of the residual wind-tunnel 
turbulence; however, measurements were taken with the intens- 
ity being varied to 4%, with varying particle densities and 
relative scales. The results showed conclusively that the particle 
oscillations were not directly caused by the variations in the 


local velocity but were instead affected indirectly because of 


the disturbance to the sphere flow structure. The ‘experimental 
system did not permit measurement of the effects of the turbu- 
lence on the drag but rather on the scale of the oscillations. It 
is difticult to relate this effect to the drag, since either the wake 
or the separation point may first increase and then decrease 
their large scale fluctuations with increasing free-stream disturb- 
ances. The decreasing scale could be ‘caused by increased 
spectral transfer which would accompany the increase of free- 
stream vorticity. In some cases, particularly at the low turbu- 
lence levels, it was found that a maximum oscillation increase 
occurred when the free-stream spectrum peak occurred in the 
vicinity of the sensitive frequencies indicated by the neutral 
stability curves. The largest oscillation increases, however, 
occurred at a spectrum peak which was farthest removed from 
the frequency indicated by the stability curves, and Schwarz 
concluded that this was a result of the intensity level. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The extent to which the free-stream turbulence exerts an 
influence on the particulate momentum transfer depends on the 
magnitude of the relative turbulence parameters and the Reynolds 
Number. The intensity value would seem to be the predominat- 
ing turbulence parameter with the scale lengths occupying a 
secondary position. Increasing intensities cause a systematic 
regression of the transition region of the drag coefficient curve 
towards lower Reynolds Numbers, together with a moderate 
increase of the drag coefficients for both the subcritical and 
supercritical Reynolds Numbers. The free-stream turbulence 
also diminishes the drag coefficient dependency on the accelera- 
tion which had been previously noted in laminar systems and 
this probably results from a decreased orderliness in the wake 
structure as a result of the turbulence. Extended research 1s 
needed to study the effects of high free-stream vorticities on 
the boundary layer and wake, and these in turn will contribute 
to the eventual theoretical description of the transition and tur- 
bulence phenomena. 
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Nomenclature 


Any consistent set of units may be employed. Those listed 
are merely illustrative. 


B = empirical constant, dimensionless, Equation (4). 

Cp = drag coefficient, dimensionless. 

Cc, = pressure cofficient, dimensionless, Equation (1). 

d = body diameter, ft. 

Ey = energy of viscous damping, ft.-poundals/ft.* 

Ey = total turbulent energy, ft.-poundals. 

= frequency, cycles/sec. 

F, = viscous damping force, poundals/ft.* 

Ky = ratio of turbulent energy to viscous energy, dimen- 
sionless. 

l = characteristic length, ft. 

L = Eulerian macroscale, ft 

Nu* = ratio of heat transfer coefficient in turbulent flow to 
value in laminar flow, dimensionless. 

Py = fluid pressure at front of sphere, poundal /ft.? 

P. = fluid pressure at rear of sphere, poundal/ft.? 

Op; Ox = mean pressure gradient in x direction, poundal/ft.* 

dp’/Ix = instantaneous oressure fluctuation gradient in x direc- 
tion, poundal /ft.* 

Re = Reynolds Number, dimensionless. 

Re, = upper critical Reynolds Number, dimensionless. 
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Figure 13—The effect of free-stream turbulence on the 
heat transfer from cylinders (van der Hegge Zijnen). 


Sr = Strouhal Number, dimensionless. 

u’ = fluctuating component of velocity in x direction, ft. 
sec. 

U; = fluid velocity at edge of ‘ oundary layer, ft./sec. 

U, = mean fluid velocity, ft./sec. a 

U, = mean fluid velocity relative to particle surface, ft./sec. 

x = length scale in direction of mean flow, ft. 

a = angle between separation point and front stagnation 


point, degrees. 
6 = boundary laver 1 9g ft. 
A = Eulerian microscale, f 
\ = Pohlhausen shape fac aa dimensionless, Equation (5). 
\ = increase of Pohlhausen factor due to free-stream tur- 
bulence, dimensionless. 


be = absolute viscosity, lb./(ft.) (sec. ). 
U = kinematic viscosity, ft.?/sec. 

p = fluid density, lb. /ft 
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Temperature Dependence of the Binary 
Diffusion Coefficient of Gases’ 


D. S. SCOTT? and K. E. COX* 


The variation with temperature of the binary gas 
diffusion coefficient for the gas pairs N,-H, and 
NH, -H, is reported for the temperature range of 
0°-300°C. The data were obtained using a steady state 
flow method, and the apparatus and experimental 
conditions relative to this technique are discussed. 
Although this method does not give absolute values 
of the diffusion coefficient, it is relatively simple and 
accurate. 


The extent of agreement of the data with equa- 
tions for the prediction of gas diffusion coefficients 
is shown. Better results are obtained when these equa- 
tions are applied to nearly ideal systems, such as the 
N,-H, pair, rather than to gases which have highly 
polar molecules such as NH,,. 


a becoming increasingly important in many engineering oper- 
ations to have, or to be able to predict, reliable values of the 
diffusion coefficient of gases. A number of correlations“ :?-3.” 
have been presented in the literature, and appear to give adequate 
agreement with experiment at ordinary temperatures and mod- 
erate pressures. In general, the most rigorous and satisfactory 
equation is one of the type given by Hirschfelder et al, but 
even this relationship is reliable over fairly wide ranges of 
temperature and pressure only for non-polar, nearly spherical 
molecules. At ordinary temperatures and pressures this equation 
has also been applied in a modified form, with apparently useful 
accuracy, for the prediction of coefficients in systems involving 
one polar or non-spherical type of molecule. However, data 
for such systems at varying temperatures or pressures are not 
plentiful and are frequently contradictory. There is a need for 
reliable experimental values for diffusion coefficients, particularly 
over a reasonable range of temperatures. In the last few years, 
some good data have been presented, particularly for the 
more ideal gas systems. The recent work of Ww alker and 
Westenberg“:*:7;, using a novel “point source’’ technique, 
especially covers a wider range of temperature with greater 
accuracy than has been previously obtained. Most of this 
work confirms the fact that the diffusion coefficient varies as 
T'’ — T*°, However, the temperature variation of different 
gas pairs between these limits can cause substantial errors in 
the value of the diffusion coefficient if an exponent for the 
temperature is arbitrarily selected, or fixed by assumptions made 
regarding the nature of molecular interactions without experi- 
mental confirmation. 


In this work, the diffusion coefficients for two systems, one 
nearly ideal (N2 — He) and one involving a highly polar com- 
ponent (H, — NHs3) were measured by a steady state flow 
technique over the temperature range from 0°C.—-300°C. 


1Manuscript received June 8; accepted September 26, 1960. 
2Department of Chemical Engineering, The University ‘of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, B.C. 

3Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana, U.S.A. 
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Apparatus and Procedure 


The steady state flow technique for the measurement of o 
diffusion rates was first used by Wicke and Kallenbach“ i 
their studies of ordinary and surface diffusion in porous solids 
Later, a modified apparatus of the same type was adapted by 
Weisz for measuring the effective diffusivities of porous 
catalytic particles. 


\ very similar procedure was developed simultaneously in 
this work for the measurement of gas diffusion coefficients 
which made use of a carefully selected porous solid as a diffusion 
path. The solid so selected had a definite and reasonably uniform 
pore size so that the likelihood of any Knudsen diffusion, or of 
appreciable forced flow due to small, ‘total pressure differentials 
was minimized. It can be shown that a pore size of about 1-3 
microns diameter should be close to an optimum for these experi- 
mental requirements. With the majority of pore space in this 
size range, and a uniform structure, only ordinary diffusion 
should occur through such a solid in the absence of total pressure 
gradients. Further, by using two solids of differing pore diameter 
and porosity, one can demonstrate the absence of any effect 
through the void spaces of the solid, except that of ordinary 
diffusion. 


\ sketch of the apparatus 1s shown in Figure 1. Essentially, 
it consisted of two gas trains, one for hy drogen and one for 
nitrogen or ammonia. Both gases were passed through fine 
capillaries to give a smoother flow and then through driers 
——s Drierite to remove moisture. The flows were metered 

1 float type flowmeters (Matheson Co. ‘Type 203) under a 
constant pressure of 6 inches of mercury. This pressure was 
measured by a mercury manometer and maintained at the correct 

value by adjustment of a needle valve. This allowed a single 
calibration to be used for the fowmeters even though the pressure 
drop through the heating coils (50 ft. of 1/8 inch O.D. copper or 
aluminum tubing) varied w idely as the temperature was varied. 

The diffusion cell consisted of identical glass halves of the 
same outside diameter as the cylindrical solid porous sample, 
which was held between them ‘by a rubber sleeve, or by an 
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Figure 1—Diffusion apparatus. 
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epoxy cement. The inlet line came to within about | cm. of 


the sample face in order to minimize end effects. The gases 
leaving the diffusion cell passed through a section of 1/4 in. O.D. 
metal tubing which cooled the gases to room temperature. 
Analysis of hy drogen was by thermal conductivity cell, as was 
the analy sis of nitrogen, w hen required. Ammonia concentra- 
tions were determined by titration after absorption from a gas 
~— 

Gas lines from the cell through the cooler and analysis system 
were oversized, and had a very small pressure drop, so that the 
diffusion cell operated at atmospheric pressure. The diffusion 
cell itself was mounted inside an electrically heated thermostat- 
ically controlled oven equipped with an air circulating fan. The 
temperature of the oven could be held constant to w ithin +0.2°C. 


The total pressure on both sides of the cell was maintained 
at the same value by means of an oil-filled draft gauge and flow 
adjustment valves. The differential pressure could be measured 
with an accuracy of +0.002 inches of water pressure. 


Two porous samples were used in this work. Both of these 
materials were microporous porcelain solid rod manufactured 
by the Selas Corp., and classed as porosity grades 03 and 015. 
The 03 grade had a porosity of 28.6%, and an av erage pore 
diameter of 1.52 microns, while the 015 type had a porosity of 
65.9% and an average pore size of 2.33 microns. Pore diameters 
were determined by the mercury penetration method. 


The sample was mounted by cementing it at each end to 
the glass end piece using an epoxy resin, Araldite AN130, and 
then coating the entire porous sample with the same resin. 
When properly applied, this mounting method allowed temper- 
atures up to 250° — 300°C. to be used for short times. Metal 
to glass joints were made with Kovar seals. 

Flowmeters were calibrated against wet test meters and soap 
bubble flow meters, or by absorpti ion and titration in the case of 
ammonia. Thermal conductivity cells (Gow Mac Model NIS 
Diffusion Type Cells) were calibrated by making up streams of 
known composition, and using a pure gas as the reference. 
Temperatures in the oven were measured with both shielded 
thermocouples, and thermometers. The fact that the pre-heating 
coils actually brought the gas to the oven temperature was 
verified by the use of a temperature measuring capillary flow- 
meter described elsewhere. It was estimated that the 


maximum experimental error due to measurements in a value of 


the diffusion coefficient obtained should be of the order of +3% 


Theory 


In a constant pressure flow system, in which steady-state 
counter-diffusion of two ideal gases is occurring, the integration 
of the Maxwell diffusion equation leads to the following 
relationship, 

nies N,(1 Nz/Na)RTL ta 
1 (1 Np/ Na) V4 


Aln = - 
1 (1 Np/Na)¥4 


In this equation Ny and Ny are the molar rates of diffusion 
of the two gas components, A and B, with Ya. and V4, repre- 
senting the mole fractions of A at each end of the diffusion path 
of length 1. and cross sectional area A. When A and L are the 
geometric area and length of a porous sample, then the binary 
diffusion coefficient, Das becomes De, the effective diffusion 
coefhicient through that particular solid. If it is assumed that 
the geometry of “the porous solid is not affected appreciably by 
moderate temperature changes, then De and Dy, are related by 
a constant which 1s independent of temperature, pressure, or the 
particular binary gas pair used, and is affected only by the nature 
and dimensions of the porous solid, as long as only ordinary 
molecular diffusion is the major transport mechanism. 


Therefore, if measurements of the rates of diffusion are 
carried out for a gas system under conditions such that its true 
diffusion coefficient, D4,, is known, then the diffusion ratio 
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D4,/De, can be determined, and used at other conditions, or for 
other binary pairs of gases. This makes it possible to determine 
true diffusion coefficients with an accuracy dependent on the 
original value used for the known diffusion coefficient. In this 
work, nitrogen and hydrogen were employed as the initial gas 
pair, partly because they might be expected to behave closely as 
ideal spherical molecules, and partly because reliable data were 
available for this system at | atm. and ordinary temperatures. 
The diffusion ratio for both porous solids used was determined 
at room temperature, using this system. 


The possibility exists that when a fine-pored solid is used as 
a diffusion path, transporc mechanisms, other than ordinary 
diffusion, may occur. Forced flow due to total pressure differ- 
ences can be reduced to a negligible factor by maintaining equal 
pressure on each face of a solid sample, and by using a ‘sample 
with sufficiently small pores. Surface or two dimensional flow 
due to molecular adsorption can be eliminated by a careful 
choice of the solid and gases used, and the operating conditions. 
In general, Knudsen flow can be made negligible by using pore 
sizes greater by a factor of 10 than the molecular mean free paths. 

A clear indication that Knudsen diffusion is not occurring to 
a significant extent can be obtained by experimentally measuring 
diffusion rates at varying total pressures. If ordinary diffusion 
is the major transfer process, then the DP product from such 
experiments will have a constant value. Measurements of this 
nature on the two solids used showed that at 1 atm. the DP 
product had the same value as that obtained for higher pressures. 

The use of Equation (1) depends on a knowledge of the 
ratio of the two diffusion rates, N4 and Nz. It has been shown 
by Hoogschagen", that for the constant pressure steady state 
case, the following relationship appears to hold for ordinary 
diffusion: 


Na/Na = ¥Ma/Mp................+.(2) 


where M, and 4 are the molecular weights of B and 4, 
respectively. 

The behavior with temperature of the binary gas diffusion 
coefhicient in simple correlations has usually been assumed to 
show a dependence from T'> — T?°. More rigorous equations 
have more complex temperature functions. Two of the better 
known equations of this type are given by Arnold (Equation 
(3)), and by Chapman and ¢ ‘owling, given in Equation (4) as 
presented by Hirschfelder, Curtiss and Bird“. The former 
equation makes use of the Sutherland potential model, while the 
latter equation has been used with a variety of potential functions. 


0.00837 Ts? (M + M; »)/ MM? 
P(V sp V: /8)2 (T + Si) 


(3) 





In Equation (3) V, and V» are the molar volumes of the pure 
substances at their normal boiling points, and Sj» is the Sutherland 
constant for the pair of gases. Reid and Sherwood" have 
discussed this equation, as well as the methods suggested by 
\rnold for obtaining values of the above quantities. 


0.002628 7%'2 (My + Me)/2M\M2 (4 
P a Op : 

‘The term oj. is a force constant interpreted as the closest 
distance of separation of the two species, and Q,, is the appro- 
priate collision integral (in this work the integrals based on the 
Lennard-Jones potential model were used). 

The form of Equation (4) is rigorous for non- polar, approxi- 
mately spherical molecules, and, in theory, the success of the 
equation rests on the validity of the potential function chosen. 
‘The Lennard-Jones 6-12 potential function has been widely used, 
for this and for similar equations describing the transport prop- 
erties of dilute, ideal gases. Although this function may be 
oversimplified, it does allow the prediction of diffusion coefh- 
cients over wide ranges of temperature for non-polar molecules. 
The force constants required for Equation (4) are usually 
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Figure 2—Diffusion coefficients for hydrogen-nitrogen. 


obtained from values calculated from pure component viscosity 
measurements, and from simple empirical combining rules. T ‘he 
data of Walker and Westenberg, Amdur and Schatzki"® and 
others, show that the accuracy of prediction is sufficiently good 
for engineering purposes over wide temperature ranges for 
several nearly ‘ideal gas pairs. However, data over the same 
ranges of temperature for gas pairs w here one or both of the 
components are polar, or non-symmetrical molecules, are still 
scarce. The data that does exist, particularly that of Walker 
and Westenberg , indicate that quation (4+) used as described, 
may be considerably less accurate in these cases, even if an 
attempt is made to allow for polarity effects in the approximate 
manner suggested by Hirschfelder (i.e., by use of the Stockmayer 
potential parameters). 


Results 


All measurements were done using pure gases on each side 
of the diffusion cell, and allowing only small changes in concen- 
tration of the flowing streams to occur. Therefore, all diffusion 
coefficients calculated are av eraged over essentially 100% of the 
concentration range. For most pairs, the concentration depend- 
ence varies from less than 1% to about 5%, depending on the 
relative molecular weights, and other properties of the gases. 

Yhe variation of the diffusion coefficient with absolute 
temperature is shown for the nitrogen- -hydrogen system, and 
for the ammonia-hydrogen system in Figures 2 and 3, respect- 
ively. Data of other workers for both pairs are also given. In 
Figure 2, the line drawn through the data points represents the 
least squares fit. The dashed line gives values calculated from 
Equation (4), based on use of the Lennard-Jones potential 
function, with molecular force constants derived by the use of 
simple combining rules from those for the pure components, 
which in turn were obtained from viscosity measurements. The 
necessary calibration factor for the apparatus was obtained using 
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Figure 3—Diffusion coefficients for hydrogen-ammonia. 


diffusion measurements for the Nz — Hy system at room tem- 
perature, and comparing these to the Sule coefficient values 
which were judged to be the most reliable, particularly those 
of Waldmann®®, and Boardman and Wild®”. 

The same cell with the same solid (03) was then used to 
obtain the data shown as open circles in Figure 3. The same 
calibration factor was applied in this case. At the time these 
measurements were carried out, no genuine experimental data 
for the NH3s — He system had been ‘reported in the literature, 
to the best of the authors’ know ledge. (Some data have appeared 
recently“®)). The data on this system were checked by cement- 
ing in a different solid sample (015) of much greater porosity, 
and larger mean pore size, and obtaining fresh data after cali- 
brating the new solid with N. — Hs diffusion measurements at 
room temperature. These points are shown as solid circles, A 
least squares straight line has been fitted through these two sets 
of data and is shown as the solid line in Figure 3. The dashed 
line represents Equation (4) calculated, as suggested by Hirsch- 
felder, by the use of the Stockmayer potential parameters, and 
using values for the molecular parameters and properties of 
hy drogen and ammonia from, 

The use of Equation (1) to calculate values of D from diffu- 
sion rate measurements implies that the ratio N4/Nz is either 
known or conforms to Equation (2). In both cases, measure- 
ments were made of the ratio of the rates of the counter-diffusing 
gases. Although the precision of the results is not high because 
of difficulties of analysis, the values obtained, as shown in 

able 1, confirm the fact that Equation (2) holds for both of 
these systems. Some experimental values of the diffusion 
coefficient for the two systems measured are given in Table 2, 
for convenience. 


Discussion 


Nitrogen-hydrogen system [he least squares straight line 
drawn through the data shown in Fi igure 2 has a slope of 1.682, 
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TABLE 1 


Ratio of Diffusion Rates 


Calc. (Eqn. (2)) 


System 
Experimental 


44 
-03 
49 
ae 3.742 





Ave. 
H, — NH; .00 
.88 
.99 
.95 2.907 


NN tS Ww WW ik Ww 


| P 
" 
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and gives a standard deviation of the data of 1.91%. This 
result is very satisfactory in view of the possible maximum 
errors in the experiments. Equation (4) over the same tempera- 
ture range indicates a slope of 1.681, in excellent agreement 
with the data. Although this “pame is not strictly linear on 
a plot such as that in Figure 2 2, the deviation from linearity is 
less than the experimental error over this range. In general, all 
data points agree with the value predicted by this equation 
within 3%. It can be concluded from these results that this 
method presents an accurate and convenient way of determining 
binary gas diffusion coefficients. The assumption that the 
diffusion cell calibration is not seriously affected by fairly 
large temperature changes is justified by ‘the results obtained. 
It 1s apparent also that Equation (4) represents this system in 
a satisfactory manner from 0° — 300°C. Apparently, a simpler 
potential function — e. g., the point center of repulsion model, 
would represent the nitrogen-hydrogen system equally well. 
This fact has also been pointed out by W alker and W estenberg 
for similar systems. However, for engineering purposes it is 
more convenient to use a single potential function of the widest 
possible applicability. For calculations from kinetic equations 
describing the transport properties of dilute gases, the Lennard- 
Jones potential seems to be the most generally used of the many 
potential functions which have been proposed, and the necessary 
collision integrals are readily available. The values of the 
potential parameters, and ¢/k, for the nitrogen-hydrogen 
system are given with adequate accuracy (i.e., about 3%) by 
use of the simple combining rules employing the pure component 
values as obtained from viscosity measurements. 

The temperature dependence found might be compared to 
that for the helium-nitrogen system over the range 20°—900°C. 
reported by Walker and W ‘estenberg. Their value of the 
temperature exponent was 1.69 compared to the value of 1.682 
found in this work for the hydrogen-nitrogen system. 

Hydrogen-ammonia system — The results given in Figure 3 
may be compared with the various correlations which have been 
suggested for the prediction of the binary diffusion coefficient. 
The solid line through the experimental data representing the 
least squares fit suggests that the diffusion coefficient varies 
as T}-583, 

Results predicted by Equation (4) using the Stockmayer 
parameters for NH; show errors of from +9% to +23%. 
Use of this equation in the usual form, that is without the Stock- 
mayer correction for dipole effects, gives values with a slightly 
- greater error. ‘These equations predict that D should vary as 
T)-74 over the temperature range investigated here. Table 2 

also compares some of the calculated and experimental values. 

The Arnold Equation (2) gives improved accuracy, and 
predicts the experimental values with an error of from — 3.2% 
to +5.2%. Both the Gilliland and Slattery correlations are 
approximately 25%-35% low (see“”, Table 8.3, P.274). 

When the results obtained are compared to those reported 
by Bunde®®, and Schafer“*®, it can be seen that the present 
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TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF EXPERIMENTAL 
AND CALCULATED DIFFUSION COEFFICIENTS. 


| | 
| 








Diffusion Coefficient 





Calculated from 


Temp. °K. | Exp. Hirschfelder Eqn. 





Arnold, 
erage ——+ Ben. (c} 
(a) (b) 
1 
No. — He 
294 0.763 0.739 0.762 0.831 
322 0.903 0.863 0.891 0.965 
398 1.289 1.234 1.273 1.374 
450 1.541 1.516 1.542 1.673 
506 1.883 1.860 1.906 2.020 
573 2.417 2.265 2.346 2.465 
NH; — H: 
273 0.7454 0.811 0.722 0.721 
293 0.8337 0.921 0.805 0.819 
333 1.021 1.150 1.009 1.021 
413 1.435 1.702 1.449 1.475 
493 1.899 2.310 1.947 2.00 
533 2.149 2.640 2.210 2.26 








(a) Using force constants from Hirschfelder, Curtiss and Bird, 
“Molecular Theory of Gases and Liquids” 

(b) Using Lennard-Jones potential function and force constants 
calculated from experimental data (Table 3) 

(c) Calculated according to method given by Reid and Sherwood 
“Properties of Gases and Liquids’’. 


experimental values are 5%-10% higher. Both Bunde and 
Schafer used diffusion cells of the Loschmidt type, and in both 
cases the initial concentration difference was 100%. A survey 
of the results obtained by various workers who have made use 
of the Loschmidt technique over significant ranges of temperature 
shows many discrepancies. It must be concluded that diffusion 
measurements at different temperatures done by this method 
must be very carefully controlled to avoid significant errors. 
The flow method used in this work is free from many of the 
sources of error encountered in unsteady state, static experiments. 


Prediction of Binary Gas Diffusion Coefficients 


The most comprehensive comparisons of semi-theoretical 
correlations have been done by Wilke and Lee“ and by Reid 
and Sherwood“, An experimental value for the Hy — NHs 
system is given by Wilke and Lee, taken from a paper by 
Trautz and Muller. Reference to the original article shows 
that this value, as well as 18 others given by Wilke and Lee as 
experimental data are, in fact, calculated by Trautz from the 
theory of Chapman and Cowling, by a less exact approach than 
that of Hirschfelder et al. Unfortunately, most of these “‘ experi- 
mental” values have also been included by Reid and Sherwood in 
their text. Inclusion of these data probably do not affect the 
conclusions reached in either case, although the improvement 
claimed for a modified form of Equation (4) presented by Wilke 
and Lee may be open to question. 

Primarily, it should be realized that a number of systems 
for which “experimental”? data have been tabulated, have, in 
fact, never been measured. If these systems involve polar or 
long chain molecules, prediction methods cannot be expected to 
be too accurate. Improved correlations must depend on more 
data for these types of systems becoming available. 

Because Equation (4) is now commonly used in predicting 
values of the binary diffusion coefficient, it seems worthwhile 
to discuss its further applications. A number of potential func- 
tions have been proposed, and equations of this type can be used 
with any potential function for which the collision integrals are 
available. At ordinary temperatures it is generally conceded 
that the Lennard-Jones 12-6, Buckingham exponential - 6, or 
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square W ell potentials are at least reasonable approximations of 
the potential energy function. The simpler point-center-of 
repulsion, and exponential repulsion potentials may be realistic 
at higher temperatures when attractive forces are of lesser 
importance. 

In a recent paper, Walker and Westenberg‘® have shown 
that any of these intermolecular potential functions can be made 
to fit experimental diffusion data within the usual experimental 
error. Further, there is a range of values which can be assigned 
to the particular molecular force constants of any one function, 
and still obtain a good fit for experimental data over wide ranges 
of temperature. This aspect has been recognized by others (2-22), 
as has the fact that it may not be possible to assign a single value 
to the force constants which reproduces experimental results at 
both low and high temperatures with equal accuracy. 


If diffusion values are then to be fitted by a correlation of 


the type employing collision integrals, it does not matter in 
ractice, within fairly wide limits, which potential function is 
employ ed as long as the force constants are evaluated from the 
diffusion data. Inasmuch as the Lennard -Jones potential function 
is used in many correlations for transport properties, involves 
only two constants, and tabulations of collision integrals for 
this function are available, it is convenient to make use of it to 
the maximum extent. 

The two constants of the Lennard-Jones potential function, 
¢, the maximum potential energy of attraction and, a, the distance 
of closest approach, can be obtained in various w ays. They 
may be predicted from boiling point or critical properties by 
empirical rules, or from pure component values (usually obtained 
from viscosity measurements) and simple combining rules. For 
simple, non-polar molecules this latter method leads to a predic- 
tion of the absolute value of the diffusion coefficient with 
acceptable accuracy over wide ranges of temperature (about 
+5%). However, if the binary gas pair contains one polar 
molecule, or an unsymmetrical molecule, the prediction accuracy 
will not be so satisfactory and may be in considerable error at 
higher temperatures. On the other hand, if the force constants 
are derived from diffusion measurements, then Equation (4) can 
generally be made to fit the data over ranges of up to 1000°K. 
with an error of only about +3%. W hether or not this equation 
can also be made to fit systems involving two polar molecules 
is not known at present because of a lack of suitable diffusion 
data. 

Ideally, a tabulation* of Lennard-Jones force constants deter- 
mined from direct diffusional measurements would make possible 
a very satisfactory way of allowing prediction of diffusion 
coeficients. The vindication for this approach lies in the fact 
that if the constants so determined fit the data well over a range 
of about 200°C., then extrapolation for a further 300°C. or 
even more on either side of the experimental range would 
probably not introduce errors which were too large for engineer- 
ing calculations. This procedure would not apply if a consider- 
able degree of association or disassociation occurred in the gas 
as the temperature changed. Apparently, force constants ob- 
tained from self-diffusion measurements can be combined also 


through the usual combining laws to give workable values of 


the parameters for unlike pairs of gases. 


°Table 3 of this paper has been deposited as Document No. 6436 with 
the ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, Photoduplication Service, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. A copy may be obtained by citing 
the Document No. and by remitting $1.25 for photoprints, or $1.25 for 
35 mm. microfilm. Advance patment is required. Make cheques or 
money orders payable to: Chief, Photoduplication Service, Library of 
Congress. 
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Nomenclature 

el = cross-sectional area of diffusion path, cm.*. 

D tz = mutual diffusion coefficient of gases A and B, cm.2/sec. 
De = effective diffusion coefficient, cm.?/sec. 

E = length of diffusing path, cms. 

M,4,Mg, = molecular weights 

N4,Ng = rates of diffusion, moles/sec. 

Fr = total pressure, atm. 

7 = absolute temperature, °K. 

V4 = mole fraction of gas A. 

€/k,o = molecular parameters in the Lennard-Jones potential 


function. 
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Formation and Quenching of Nitric 


Oxide in a Continuous Flow Furnace’ 


D. L. MORDELL’, A. L. THOMPSON? and G. YANO® 


A pre-pilot plant facility for the thermal fixation 
of atmospheric nitrogen has been successfully built 
and operated. 


Gas temperatures exceeding 3000°K. have been 
reached but the quenching rates available to fix the 
nitric oxide were found to be inadequate for the gases 
at these high temperatures. However, yields of 3.7% 
nitric oxide by volume have been realized experi- 
mentally. 


A separate water cooled sampling probe inserted 
at the top of the furnace gave quenching rates of the 
order of 10°°C./sec. This also permitted the study of 
the effect of variation in the quenching rate while 
maintaining other conditions constant. The oxygen 
concentration appeared to have less effect than pre- 
vious results indicated, but this may have been due 
to uncertainties in estimating gas temperatures near 


3000°K. 


| aah experiments on a small scale":”) had shown that useful 
concentrations of nitric oxide could be obtained thermally in 
a continuous flow process where propane was burned with pre- 
heated air. Moreover, a study of methods to recover nitric 
oxide from a gas containing dilute concentration of nitric oxide 
showed that two methods, the silica gel adsorption process‘ :4:°) 
and the freeze-out process, commercially known as the Fauser 
process, can be utilized to yield recovery efficiencies over 
90%. The scientific and patent ‘literature has been reviewed and 
some of the most pertinent work is listed‘?! 


It was realized that the process would operate most efficiently 


with the maximum air preheat temperatures (of the order of 


1500°C.) which could be obtained with a counter flow or 


regenerative ceramic heat exchanger. However, because of 


the additional cost and uncertainty in operation it was decided 
to proceed with a pre-pilot plant apparatus based on a stainless 
steel heat exchanger which would provide some useful informa- 
tion on the influence of oxygen concentration, temperature and 
necessary quenching rates. 


While most of the quenching was achieved by rapid flow of 


the hot gases through a water-cooled tube, or quick cooler, other 
methods were attempted : rapid admixture of cold air and/or 
water spray, and kinetic nozzle quenching. 

SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSHEK TEESE EEEEERESESEEEE EEE EERE REESE eee eee 


1Manuscript received February 10, 1959; accepted September 17, 1960. 
2Gas Dynamics Laboratory, McGill University, Montreal, Que. 
sCyanamid of Canada Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. 

Contribution from the Gas Dynamics Laboratory, McGill University, sup- 
ported under Defence Research Board Grant No. 5001-01. 

Based on a paper presented at the C.I.C. Chemical Engineering Con- 
ference, Hamilton, Ont., Nov. 6-11, 1959. 
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Experimental Apparatus 


A brief sketch of the experimental facility is shown in 
Figure 1.. The air is preheated to 1000°K, in the air preheater 
and burns propane to achieve flame temperatures of the order 
of 3000°K. The hot combustion gases leave the furnace through 
the “quick cooler’’ where they are chilled rapidly to fix the 
nitric oxide at close to its equilibrium concentrations. The 
gases leave the quick cooler at approximately 1300°K. and are 
used to preheat the incoming air in the air preheater. From the 
preheater, the gases enter the gas cooler where they are cooled 
to about 300°K. and the water condensate from the combustion 
of the hydrocarbon fuel is removed in the condensate trap. 


Zirconia Brick Furnace. A sketch of the furnace in Figure 
2, shows also the materials of construction used. 

The furnace is designed to provide sufficient reaction time 
to form 90% of the equilibrium concentration of nitric oxide at 
the minimum furnace temperature of 2400°K. for a combustion 
gas flow rate of 0.1 lb./sec. and a furnace pressure of 40 p-S.1.a. 
This furnace of interlocking zirconia bricks is enclosed by a 
refractory shell constructed from standard Magnorite bricks 
(114 X 4 X 9 inches) with an intervening space of about 14 inch 
where the preheated air passes through to the combustion cham- 
ber. Small Magnorite refractory pieces are used as spacers 
between the zirconia furnace and the Magnorite shell to ensure 
that the zirconia bricks are jammed together. The Magnorite 
brick shell is supported in turn by a high temperature resistant 
310 stainless steel shell. A smaller stainless steel shell supports 
the three top plates when they inevitably crack into smaller 
pieces as a result of thermal shock. The space between the 
inner stainless steel shell and the outer shell of 24” standard 
pipe is packed with Fiberfrax insulation. 


QUICK COOLER 
PROBE 


AIR 
PREHEATER AIR 











GAS COOLER 











PRESSURE 
CONTROLLING VALVE 


EXHAUST GASES=- 


CONDENSATE 
TRAP 







Figure 1—Nitrogen fixation equipment. 
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Figure 2—Nitric oxide furnace. 


The preheated air enters at the top of the furnace shell and 
passes down through the annulus between the zirconia furnace 
and the Magnorite brick shell and enters the combustion chamber 
through the “spiral plate”. The spiral plate has four grooves 
through which the incoming air is directed into a spiral motion, 
counter-current to the spiral flow of the propane gas from the 
burners. This ensures turbulent mixing which is a prime requi- 
site for good combustion. 


For runs 13 and 14 sighting ports were provided diametrically 
opposite in line with the entrance to the nozzle at the lower end 
of the quick cooler to permit an estimation of the gas temperature 
with a radiation pyrometer or by line reversal spectroscopic 
technique. These were not very satisfactory because of trouble 
with water and soot accumulation on the windows and air 
leakage through the openings in the inner brick lining. These 
sighting ports were removed for run 15. It is hoped that this 
facility will be reinstalled with an improved design to provide 
valuable information on the correlation of temperature measure- 
ment by various methods. 


Quick Cooler. A diagram of the quick cooler is shown in 
Figures 1 and 3. The inner tube is a one inch O.D. type 316 
stainless steel tube, 0.065 inch thick. A sliding O-ring seal at 
the end of the water jacket takes care of the thermal expansion 
of this tube. 

The quick cooler is designed to cool very rapidly a gas flow 
of 0.1 Ib./sec. from about 2500°K. to 1350°K. Furnace temper- 
atures greater than 2500°K. were to be handled by adjusting 
water flow rates to the quick cooler to promote boiling with 
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Figure 4—Mixing chamber with water spray probe and air 
quench manifold (side view). 
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Figure 3—Quick cooler head and labrynth slip joint. 


the resulting high boiling heat transfer coefficient. However, 
a quick cooler probe (14 inch O.D.) was found to be necessary 
to provide the additional cooling. 


Instrumentation 


The instrumentation of this facility consists essentially of 
thermocouples for the higher gas temperatures; resistance ther- 
mometers for the low gas temperatures and for the water 
temperatures; rotameters for the measurement of flow rates. 

Optical and radiation pyrometers are used for those temper- 
atures beyond the range of thermocouples. Pressure regulators 
are installed in the propane, air, and oxygen lines to ensure 
steady flow rates and an automatic pressure controlling valve is 
used to control the pressure in the furnace. Finally, numerous 
safety devices are used to provide some measure of safety in 
case of emergency. Details are provided in reference. 


Modifications to Facility 

For runs No. 11 and 12 certain changes were made in the 
furnace and quenching system in order to test the effectiveness 
of air quenching, water quenching and kinetic quenching. 
Mixing Zone and Quenching Probes 

Sketches of the quenching air manifold, the water spray 
probe, and the mixing zone are shown in Figures 4 and 5. 

The purpose of the mixing chamber and the various probes 
is to determine the effectiveness of quenching the nitric oxide 
with a jet of cold air or with a spray of water directed into the 
mixing zone. 

Once the effectiveness of air quenching is established, it is 
proposed to recycle, as the quenching gas, part of the cold 
exhaust gases containing nitrogen dioxide to prevent dilution of 
nitrogen ‘dioxide concentration that occurs when quenching with 
air. The mixing zone is constructed from standard interlocking 
zirconia bricks held together with zirconia cement. It is roughly 
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Figure 5—Mixing chamber and air quenching manifold 
(top view). 
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234 inches square and has a height of 7 inches. Also, the port 
through which the water spray probe is inserted can be used 
alternatively as a sight port to measure flame temperature, and 
radiation and absorption characteristics simply by removing the 
probe and screwing on the sight glass holder. 


Quenching Nozzle 

One type of quenching nozzle shown in Figure 6(a) consists 
of a coil in the shape of a nozzle and is made from a length of 
14” O.D. type 310 stainless steel tube. A machined type is 
shown in Figure 6(b). The nozzle is expected to cool the com- 
bustion gases by the acceleration of the gases through the nozzle. 
The kinetic energy thus acquired must come from the internal 
energy of the gases. The directed kinetic energy comes at the 
expense of the mean random molecular energy and since random 
molecular motion is responsible for collision, it is reasonable to 
assume that reaction rate is a function of the static temperature 
of the gas rather than the total temperature“. 

The relation between the total temperature and static temp- 
erature is given as follows: 

v2 

2Cp 

Thus for a gas velocity of 2500 ft./sec. in the nozzle with a 
length of about 0.1 feet, the temperature drop (T — t) is 280°C. 
and the cooling rate is 3.5 X 10®°C./sec 


Performance of the Facility 
(1) Zireonia Brick Furnace 


The zirconia brick furnace has been successfully operated 
with estimated flame temperatures exceeding 3000 °K. The 
interlocking zirconia bricks have stood up quite well and have 
retained their original shape after a total running time of almost 
100 hours at temperatures of 2200°K. to over 3000°K. However, 
tiny cracks have begun to appear near the inner surface of the 
bricks, due probably to the thermal shocks encountered during 
the relatively rapid heating and cooling of the furnace. The 
average rate of heating the bricks has been of the order of 
300°C. /hr. up to Run No. 10. For the following runs the heating 
rate was reduced to about 100°/hr. with the result that no 
further damage to the interlocking bricks was evident. 

For run 15 further improvements were made (see Figure 7). 
The air was injected radially close to fuel inlets and hence there 
was rapid mixing with little or no chance of the fuel jetting or 
leaking anywhere except up into the furnace. Further improve- 
ments were incorporated in the sealing arrangement at the top 
of the furnace. These included a more positive seal with 
fibrefrax rope, allowing for expansion; better seals for the air 
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Figure 6—Quenching nozzles. 
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inlet tubes and spring loading of the top of the furnace to 
improve the sealing of the upper plates. Better sealing was 
installed to prevent any back diffusion of the propane to the 
bottom of the furnace. 


(2) Mixing Chamber 

Considering the severe thermal shocks the zirconia bricks in 
the mixing zone have stood up fairly well when air alone was 
injected into the mixing zone. However, inspection after Run 
No. 12, during which water was sprayed into the mixing zone, 
revealed the bricks to be in poor condition. Almost all of the 
bricks were cracked and many had pieces broken completely off. 

The mixing of the cold air with the hot combustion gases 
has been unsatisfactory due probably to the swirling effect that 
occurred during the mixing with the result that the denser cold 
air is centrifuged out while the hot gases passed up through the 
center, hindering a rapid transfer of heat. This centrifuging 
effect was confirmed in Run no. 12 when gas samples taken 
near the inside wall of the mixing chamber showed zero con- 
centrations of carbon dioxide. As a result, yields of nitric oxide 
in the gases for an air quench process are appreciably lower 
than those for the quick cooler quench process. 


(3) Quenching Nozzle 

The quenching nozzle has readily withstood the high gas 
temperatures although a considerable knocking sound was emit- 
ted during the run due to the violent formation of steam inside. 
Actually the kinetic quenching principle has not yet been given 
a fair test because of the leakage that occurs between the nozzle 
and the quick cooler entrance and because of another leakage 
between the coils of the nozzle. In the test on the type shown 
in Figure 6(b) there were difficulties with unstable combustion 
and bypass leakage in the furnace and no reliable results have 
been obtained. 
(4) Quick Cooler 

The quick cooler, unfortunately, did not have the heat trans- 
fer capacity predicted by the design calculations so that the 
maximum permissible gas temperature was 2350°K. instead of 
2500°K. The optimum design gas temperature drop from 
2800°K. to 1400°K. was calculated to be obtainable only by 
means of a boiling water coefficient to provide a greater overall 
heat transfer coefhcient. However, because of the extremely 
high gas temperatures, it was felt that due to an excessive 
temperature difference the boiling coefficient was diminished by 
superheated vapor boiling with the result that the inner quick 
cooler tube would be overheated. Consequently, the quick 
cooler by itself is capable of safely cooling the gas from a 
maximum temperature of only 2350°K. at a quenching rate up 
to 150,000°C./sec. 
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Figure 7—Modified furnace construction for run No. 15. 
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‘Tie experimental overall heat transfer coefficients were 
found to be lower than the theoretical coefficients as predicted 
by the equations in McAdams“”. This discrepancy is probably 
due to the thin layer of carbon soot that deposited on the quick 
cooler tube. The amount of fine carbon particles collected after 
the run from the quick cooler tube was calculated to give a 
layer thickness of 0.008 inches. Calculations of the theoretical 
heat transfer coefficients with this layer of soot brought these 
values down to within 5% of the experimental heat transfer 
coefiicients. The soot deposition is the result of the poor com- 
bustion in the relatively cold furnace at the time of the quick 
cooler insertion. Once the soot collects on the tube surface the 
water cooling effect keeps the temperature of the carbon particles 
below the ignition point: — thus preventing the soot from 
burning off. 


(5) Quick Cooler Probe 

The quick cooler probe was designed and constructed when 
it was discovered that the quick cooler alone could not handle 
normal gas flows at temperatures exceeding 2350°K. With 
this probe gas temperatures exceeding 3000°K. could be per- 
mitted in the furnace without any trouble. This probe also 
lends flexibility in controlling the exhaust gas temperature simply 
by varying the depth of the probe in the quick cooler. Further- 
more, by low ering the probe down to the lower tip of the quick 
cooler, the quenching rates can be more than doubled from the 
combined effects of faster gas velocity, higher heat transfer rate, 
and greater heat transfer surface. 


(6) Air Preheater 

The air preheater has functioned quite successfully. The 
preheater was designed to provide an air preheat temperature of 
1000°K. and experimentally, 1030°K. has been achieved without 
difficulty. The inside tube is made of type 310 stainless steel 
which has the highest heat resistance properties among the 
stainless steels. For the preheater, the theoretical heat transfer 
coefficients are close to the experimental values since no carbon 
particles could accumulate in the inner tube due to the tube’s 
high temperature which allows the carbon to burn off. 


(7) Separate Quenching Probe 

Since there were operational problems in run 13 using the 
water-cooled quenching nozzle welded to the quick cooler it 
was removed for runs 14 and 15. A separate quenching probe 
(see Figure 7) was provided to permit a study of the effect of 
a varied quenching rate which would not influence the overall 
operation and to provide an independent estimate of gas temp- 
erature. 
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Results 
Quick Cooler Quenching 

The results of Runs no. 6 to 12 are presented here. Those 
of the previous runs can be used only as indications since the true 
temperatures in the furnace could not be calculated due to the 
lack of by-pass data in the slip-joints. 


The results with quick cooler quenching are plotted in 
Figures 8 and 9 and tabulated in Table 1*. In Figure 8 the oxygen 
concentration includes the oxygen made av ailable when the 
carbon dioxide and water vapor dissociate at the high tempera- 
tures prevailing in the furnace. Only those results that gave 
three or more points through which a curve can be drawn are 
plotted for the sake of simplicity. The points of Figure 9 are 
obtained from a more detailed set of curves similar to those in 
Figure 8. 

In Table 1, “‘7,’’ is the temperature of the gases leaving 
the furnace and is calculated by a series of heat balances using 
published mean values for Cp". The effect of dissociation of 
carbon dioxide and water vapor is considered in the calculation 
of “T,”’. The absolute value of “7,” is probably not accurate 
to more than plus or minus 50°K., but since the factors contri- 
buting to this inaccuracy are approximately the same for each 
temperature determination, the calculated temperatures relative 
to each other for the purpose of drawing trends should be quite 
reliable. 

The quenching rates for the last three temperatures in 
Table 1 are not given since they could not be calculated due to 
the fact that the quick cooler probe was not inserted down to 
the tip of the quick cooler. For those high gas temperatures, 
further lowering of the probe into the hot gas stream would 
have caused violent boiling to take place in the probe with a 
serious threat of probe failure. The first column of “% 02” in 
Table 1 shows the oxygen concentration calculated from the 
complete combustion of propane going into the furnace. These 

values have been periodically checked with values obtained from 
the back calculation from the Orsat analysis of the exhaust gases. 
The ““% 02” in the second column includes the additional oxygen 
from de dissociation of part of the carbon dioxide and water 
vapour into carbon monoxide, rem and oxygen. The 
“&% NO” in the last column of Table 1 is the nitric oxide 
concentration actually in the furnace as aan from the 





*Table 1 of this paper has been deposited as Document No. 6437 with 
the ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, Photoduplication Service, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. A copy may be obtained by citing the 
Document No. and by remitting $1.25 for photoprints, or $1.25 for 35 
mm. microfilm. Advance payment is required. Make cheques or money 
orders payable to: Chief, Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress. 
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Figure 11—“NO” concentration as function of furnace 
temperature for air quenching. 
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“NO” analysis of the exhaust gases after most of the water is 
condensed. The methods of sampling and analysis are described 
elsewhere“®, 

Figure 10 presents the cooling rates and reaction times 
theoretically required for fixing and forming nitric oxide as a 
function of furnace gas temperature. The curves are obtained 
from the extrapolation of data presented in a paper by Gilbert 
and Daniels‘?. 


Air Quenching (Q.A.) 

The results with air quenching are plotted in Figures 11 and 
12. Figure 11 shows the ‘““NO”’ concentration as a function of 
furnace gas temperature when quenching with air and Figure 12 
shows the NO concentration as a function of percent quenching 
air. (Q.A.) Here again, the oxygen concentration and the percent 
quenching air are the average of the individual points on the 
curves. 
Separate Quenching Probe 

The values obtained for furnace gas temperatures are not 
too reliable because of experimental and operating difficulties 
(e.g., unforeseen problems with water condensation in the lines 
resulting in inaccurate measurement of the gas flow and the 
relativ ely large heating of the probe by the gases flowing on 
the outside and by radiant heating). However the results as 
given in Table 2 indicate that in the | region of 3000°K. the oxygen 
concentration appears to have less effect on the NO yield ‘than 
at lower temperatures. 

The quenching rate was about 2 X 10°°C./sec. to 1500°K,. 
and 0.62 & 10°°C./sec. to 500°K. at the outlet of the 0.125 inch 
1.D. tube. 


Discussion of Results 


Figure 9 indicates that the nitric oxide yield increases rapidly 
with temperature and that concentrations of nitric oxide greater 
than 4% should be obtained quite readily. Actually for the 
purpose of nitric oxide recovery the “NO” concentration in 
the exhaust gases will be about 20% greater than that in the 
furnace s:nce the water vapor formed from combustion is con- 
densed out with but a minor loss of nitrogen dioxide. As a 
result, the “NO” concentration for purposes of recovery can 
be as high as 5%. 

The quenching process at the highest temperature is unsatis- 
factory since the maximum quenching r rate of 150,000°C./sec. 
obtainable without a quick cooler probe is far too low to effect- 
ively quench any nitric oxide at temperatures over 3000°K. 
This fact is clearly indicated in the curve of Figure 11 which 
shows the relationship between required quenching rates and 
gas temperatures. 

Figure 10 shows that nitric oxide concentration increases 
with oxygen concentration at a decreasing rate and indicates 
that for the conditions prevailing in the experimental runs, the 
maximum yield of nitric oxide will be obtained at about 38% 


TABLE 2 
SUMMARY OF RESULTS FROM RuN No. 15 
(Using separate quenching probe) 


Reaction Time = 0.25 seconds 





Furnace Pressure = 75 p.s.i.a. 
Tr or ( | 
. te / O02 + 0. | 
Test No. |(corrected for iG 02 3 , from | %NO 
| dissociation) |In Furnace ‘tesociati 
| °K dissociation, | 
| 
coool | | 
| | 
9 | 2810 Msi ee 6 Se 
10 2870 |} 14.6 | 18.2 3.0 
11 2860 23.7 26.7 3.3 
12, | 2935 30.3 | 33.7 3.5 
13 } 2960 35.9 | 39.3 3.4 
14 2980 | 44.1 47.6 3.7 
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oxygen concentration. Theoretically, the maximum yield should 
be obained when the gases contain equal molar concentration 
of oxygen and nitrogen. The maximum equal molar concentra- 
tion of oxygen and nitrogen is a function of the air preheat 
temperature which determines the amount of fuel required to 
heat the gases up to reaction temperature. A higher preheat 
temperature means lower fuel consumption which, in turn, 
means less carbon dioxide and water vapor. Thus for a given 
reaction temperature, the point of maximum yield increases with 
higher preheat temperatures. For the experimental preheat 
temperatures of about 1000°K., the maximum equal molar con- 
centrations of oxygen and nitrogen are found to be about 35% 

from the Orsat analysis of the exhaust gases. This is in agree- 
ment with the theoretical curve for 2800°K. in Figure 9. This 
curve which gives the equilibrium concentrations of nitric oxide 
for a preheat temperature of 850°K. using propane as the fuel, 
reaches a maximum at approximately 35% oxygen concentration. 
The discrepancy between the theoretical 35% and the experi- 
mental 38% for the point of maximum yield is well within the 
range of possible errors. Figure 10 also shows that concentra- 
tions of nitric oxide close to their theoretical equilibrium concen- 
trations can be achieved with but a small loss during quenching. 


Figure 11 reveals that for the air quench process, the nitric 
oxide yields also increase rapidly with temperature but they are 
conside rably lower than those for the quick cooler quench 
process. The ineffectiveness of air quenching is more clearly 
shown in Figure 12 where the NO yield decreases rapidly with 
increase in the amount of quenching air. The reason for the 
rather poor results may be that the quenching air is not mixing 
thoroughly with the hot combustion gases but is kept separated 
by a centrifugal effect in the mixing zone causing the far denser 
cold air to centrifuge out and spiral ‘around the core of hot gases. 
It is quite conceiv able that if this centrifugal effect can be elim- 
inated, quenching by air can be as effective as quick cooler 
quenching. 

Although some results were obtained with the quenching 
nozzle and water spray quenching, these results are too meager 
to be included in this report. Additional work with more rigid 
control will have to be performed to obtain more reliable data. 

The results with the separate quenching probe are preliminary 
and serve to point up the great difficulties of accurate temperature 
control and measurement in the region of 3000°K. and over. The 
decreased effect of oxygen on the yield of nitric oxide has been 
predicted by Wise and Baker® ‘but the quenching rate may 
still not be ‘high enough. The yield of 3.5% NO * 3090°K. 
is about one half the equilibrium concentration of 7.2% calcu- 
lated by Larsen et al®), 


Conclusions 

Nitric oxide concentrations up to 3.7% have been obtained 
with every indication that with higher gas temperatures, nitric 
oxide y ields above 4% should readily be realized. 

Extension of the curves to temperatures beyond 3000°K. 
and to oxygen concentrations beyond 50% would be of consider- 
able interest since in both curves, the points of maximum yield 
can thus be determined. 
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Nomenclature 

C, = specific heat in absolute mechanical units. 
t = static temperature of gas. 

7 = total temperature of gas. 

Ty» = flame temperature. 

J = mean velocity. 
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The Efficiency of Fibrous Aerosol Filters: 


Deposition by Diffusion of Particles of Finite Diameter’ 


RALPH E. PASCERP and S. K. FRIEDLANDER?* 


A brief review is given of the derivation of a 
semi-theoretical expression for the filtration efficien- 
cy of fibrous aerosol filters operated at low velocities. 
The correlation is compared with new data taken 
from the literature and is presented in a simplified 
form for design calculations. The existence of a 
minimum filtration efficiency is discussed and theory 
and data are compared. 


. a previous paper, one of the authors“ reviewed the theory 
and some of the literature of aerosol filtration and proposed 
a semi-empirical expression for the efficiency of fibrous filters. 
Using this expression it was possible to correlate the data of a 
number of investigators with some success. In this paper, the 
correlation is presented in alternate forms and applied to addi- 
tional data taken from the literature. 

The usual model of the fibrous filter is an array of cylinders 
placed in the aerosol flow. Since the fibers are most often 
randomly oriented, an average removal efficiency is defined by 
the expression: 


For a filter with fraction solids a, in a differential distance, dh, 
in the flow direction, the total length of fiber per unit cross 
section normal to the flow is adh/(md,2/4). The fraction of 
particles removed in the volume represented by dh is: 





_d N badh 0 
V “= atay cee ) 
Rearranging and integrating from h = 0 to h = H gives: 
d 
n = ae” Ni/ Ne Ot Re Oe a (3) 


In an experimental determination of n, the practice is to measure 
N, and No, the inlet and outlet concentrations, respectively, of 
a homogeneous aerosol passed through the filter, and an average 
fiber diameter, d, by microscopic examination. The value of 7 
so determined is a function of time although little information on 
the relationship is available’. Most of the data refer to initial 
efficiencies of fresh filters and the discussion will be limited to 
such systems. 

The central problem of filtration theory is the prediction of 
n from the characteristics of the aerosol and filter. It is customary 
to assume that 7 depends on five effects, namely, impaction or 
impingement, diffusion, direct interception, sedimentation, and 
electrical precipitation. The experimental work of Chen“) 
and of Wong and Johnstone ‘*-®) indicated that a range existed 
in which only diffusion and direct interception were of import- 
posounennsesnesnnnnsepessessosssenpecenscsnsaneasszecnscesesceseusssonencseanes 
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ance. Friedlander“) has shown that for these two regions it is 
possible to derive limiting theoretical laws for the cylindrical 
geometry. Assuming that efficiencies were additive, he proposed 
a form for the dependence of the efficiency on the Peclet (or 
Schmidt) number, the direct interception parameter, and the 
Reynolds number. The derivation is reviewed in the next section. 


Derivation of an Expression for the Efficiency 


The usual model chosen for efficiency calculations is the 
single cylinder placed normal to the aerosol flow. In the region 
very near the surface of the fiber, it is assumed that the velocity 
parallel to the surface can be written in the form 


Sie MM ON sas csirncsedarws (4) 


The parameters u, x, and y are dimensionless ratios with respect 
to gas velocity and fiber diameter. Applying boundary layer 
theory to the thin concentration boundary layer near the cy linder 
surface gives an expression for the filtration efficiency by diffu- 
sion alone of the form“): 


OR oc oss exten (5) 


Removal by direct interception alone is given by 


Nr 
n - [Hey arial Slab oon San ms (6) 


oe 


Ne being the direct interception parameter 
The integral is evaluated at the value of x at which the particle 
streamline comes closest to the surface of the cylinder. Substi- 
tuting Equation (4) for the velocity distribution and integrating 
gives: 


Contrary to the statement often found in the literature, the direct 
interception efficiency does depend on the gas velocity since the 
shape of the streamlines depends on the Reynolds number. 

On a logarithmic plot of 7 Ng Np. vs (BNp, Nx’)"', a slope 
of unity should be obtained for small values of (BNp. N°)‘ 
(pure diffusion) while a slope of three would be expected for 
large values of this parameter. In“, this was found to be 
approximately true when it was assumed that 


Fe MO Gia ick anRance aes (8) 


Comparison with Experimental Data 


The data used in the original correlation were for the most 
part those of Chen and Wong, Ranz, and Johnstone for liquid 
aerosols composed of diocty! phthalate or sulphuric acid. Subse- 
quently, it was found that additional data, taken by Thomas and 
Yoder “’, using dioctyl phthalate were available ‘and these are 
included in the correlation shown in Figure 1. For the data 
shown, droplet diameters ranged from 0.15 to 1.1 microns and 
glass fibers from 1.5 to 9.57 microns in diameter. In agree- 
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Figure 1—Recalculated data of several 
investigators showing characteristic 
slopes of about 3 for large values of 
the abscissa and 1 for small values. 


ment with the theoretical prediction, a single-valued function is 
obtained with a slope of about three at high values of NgN>.'* 
Neel/® and about one for lower values. There seems to be no 
influence of the impaction parameter which, for the data shown, 
ranged from 5(10)~ to 1. At values of the impaction parameter 
greater than 1, the scatter became appreciable showing the 
increased importance of the impaction mechanism. The data 
in Figure 1 can be represented approximately by the expression: 


nNaNve = 6(NgNp,!!*Nepe!*) + 3(NgNp'Ng''8)® ..........(9) 
This expression can also be written in a form more useful for 
design calculations: 

= 6Ns,~?2!3 Nr,-'!2 + 3Np? Ne,!!2...........(10) 
The data are replotted in Figure 2 with Equation (10) repre- 
sented by the 45° line. The diffusion and direct interception 
ranges do not appear as separate regions in this figure. 


Sedimentation was of importance in the experiments of 


Thomas and Yoder who ran at low velocities. They found a 
clearly defined maximum in their plot of penetration vs particle 
diameter which they ascribed to the interaction between diffusion 
and sedimentation. Their data are replotted in Figure 3 as 
efficiency vs particle diameter along with the semi-empirical 
correlation Equation (10). The agreement between data and 
correlation is seen to be very good indeed along the lower branch 
of the curve where diffusion alone is of importance. The upper 
branches agree best at the higher velocities at which sedimenta- 
tion is least important. Hence our analysis indicates that the 
minimum was a result of the interaction among diffusion, 
sedimentation, and direct interception with direct interception 
more important at the higher velocities and sedimentation con- 
trolling at the lower velocities. The deviation of E qquation (10) 
from the data of Thomas and Yoder is reflected in Fi igure 2 by 
the scatter below the 45° line at the upper end of the data. 


It should be noted that the data upon which the correlation 
is based are for high porosity fiber beds. The data of Chen and 
of Wong and Johnstone were both extrapolated to zero fraction 
solids while those of Thomas and Yoder were taken at a=0.005. 
The effect of porosity on efficiency is difficult to estimate. In 
the direct i interception region Wong found little variation over 
a rather limited range. Chen found a linear relationship 


em Mel ASE): ci swas cance tars (11) 
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Figure 3—FEfficiency as a function of 
particle diameter compared with em- 


pirical equation. Recalculated data of 
Thomas and Yoder (*), 


In the absence of more complete information, it is suggested 
that Equation (9) be used with the actual velocity (superficial 
velocity/(1 — a)). 
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Nomenclature 

Roman Symbols 

b = average width corresponding to a region of flow com- 
pletely cleared of particles, microns 

B = dimensionless function of Ne,. 

dj; = average diameter of a fiber, microns 

h = distance along flow direction in filter, cm. 

H = thickness of filter, cm. 

N_ = particle concentration of a homogeneous aerosol, 
number /cc. 

Np, = Peclet number. 

Nex = direct interception parameter. 

Nre = Reynolds number based on fiber diameter. 

Ns. = Schmidt number. 

u = velocity parallel to a surface, dimensionless with respect 
to mainstream velocity 

x = distance along a surface measured from the forward 
stagnation point, dimensionless with respect to fiber 
diameter 

y = distance normal to a surface, dimensionless with respect 


to fiber diameter 


Greek Symbols 


a = fraction of solids, dimensionless 
n = average removal efficiency, dimensionless 
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Design of Steam Tracing Systems for 


Protection Against Freezing’ 


W. S. COTTON? 


Process or service pipe lines containing materials 
which freeze readily must be protected during shut- 
down periods in cold weather. The desired temper- 
ature may be maintained in the pipe by installing a 
steam-heated tube under the pipe, and enclosing both 
the pipe and tracer tube with the insulation. A 
rational thermal design method has been developed 
which permits the estimation of the heating require- 
ments. The method may also be applied to tracers 
containing other heating media. 


team tracing systems are generally installed to prevent the 

freezing of materials in process or service lines during shut- 
down periods in cold weather. Also, process liquids having 
relatively high melting °° require protection against freez- 
ing throughout the year. In specific cases, vapor lines may 
require tracing to keep the temperature of the pipe wall above 
the dew-point in order to avoid condensation; this is partic- 
ularly necessary in suction lines of compressors and in the 
vicinity of gas meters if the vapor is at or near its saturation 
temperature. 

The usual method of tracing a pipe is to install a steam- 
heated tube on the underside of the pipe and to cover both the 
tracer line and pipe with insulation. The desired temperature 
is maintained in the pipe by transferring heat from the tracer 
to the air space between the pipe and insulation and then from 
the air space to the pipe. 

This paper reviews methods of calculating heat losses from 
insulated pipes. The transfer of heat in the confined space 
between the pipe and insulation is considered and a rationalized 
method for the design of tracer systems is presented. Installa- 
tion techniques for tracing systems are also discussed. 


Description of Tracing Systems 

Figures 1 and 2 illustrate a method of installing a single 
tracer tube on a pipe line. The tracer tube is installed under- 
neath the pipe and separated from it by 0.25-in. thick X 1-in. 
long asbestos rings spaced at approximately 1 ft. centres along 
the tracer line. "The tracer is held securely against the pipe 
by means of wires twisted around the tube and looped over 
the pipe. 
SSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSHSSEKESSSSSSESSERSSESHEEESHE REESE SEEEEEEEEEEEEee ee eeeeeee 
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The rings provide an air space between the tracer and the 
pipe. They are effective in restricting the tube wall temperature 
and are of value when the material contained in the pipe is 
sensitive to heat so that conduction between the hot tracer and 
pipe must be avoided. Since the insulation must be at least 
one size larger than the pipe, the spacers also assist in making 
the insulation fit tightly over the pipe and tracer assembly. 
The size of the spacer ring can be chosen to provide a tight fit 
in any specific case. Alternativ ely, small blocks of asbestos 
board can be inserted between the pipe and spacers. 

When two tracers are required to provide the necessary 
heat, they may be installed as shown in Figure 3. 


Alternative Methods 

Steam jacketting is sometimes employed to prevent freezing 
of material in a pipe but this method is expensive and would 
not normally be used unless close temperature control or a 
high rate of heat i input is desired. Another means of obtaining 
rapid heating is to clamp the tracer directly under the pipe and 
to join them by continuous welding “, or with a cement con- 
sisting of f carbon and sodium silicate. In these cases the transfer 
of heat is mainly by conduction and the pipe temperature will 
approach that of the heating medium. Another alternative 
tracing system is extruded aluminum pipe with an oval-shaped 
tracer which forms an integral part of the pipe. 


Although steam is the most usual medium for maintaining 
pipe temperatures at the required level, other heat sources may 
be substituted. When a wax or polymer is to be protected 
against freezing, Dowtherm vapor may be used in place of 
steam. In this case particular attention should be given to the 
transient heating condition that occurs during the start-up 
period to avoid freezing of the Dowtherm condensate. When 
dealing with a material which is particularly sensitive to heat, 
a hot liquid tracing system may be specified. Under these 
circumstances, the hot water or anti-freeze solution is circulated 
at a sufficiently high rate so that the temperature drop of the 
tracing liquid is small and the rate of heat transfer is relatively 
uniform. The proposed method for determining the heat transfer 
requirements in tracing systems utilizing spacer rings may be 
applied to any type of heating medium. 


Design Basis 

‘Tracing systems are generally designed to maintain the 
required pipe temperature during periods of no-flow. Normally 
no attempt should be made to raise the temperature of the 
material in the line under flowing conditions because the transfer 
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Figure 1—Location of a single tracer under a process pipe. 
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Figure 3—Installation of two tracers under a pipe. 


of heat by tracers is extremely inefficient when compared to 
conventional methods of heating. Owing to lack of specific 
experimental information on the transfer of heat in enclosed 
spaces having a variable cross-sectional area, it is necessary to 
use a rational design method to select the proper size of tracer 
tube. The method to be described should provide adequate 
protection against freezing in the absence of a more fundamental 
approach. 


Review of Heat Losses from Pipes 


The loss of heat from an insulated cylinder takes place by 
the mechanism of convection through the fluid film on the inside 
surface of the pipe, conduction through the pipe wall and 
insulation and then by convection and radiation from the outer 
surface of the insulation into the surrounding air. Equation (1) 


permits the calculation of the heat loss per foot length of 


cylinder, all resistances except those of the insulation and air 
film being neglected.“ The significance and dimensions of 
the symbols used in the following equations are given in the 
Nomenclature. 


q (1) 
2.3 
— log (D,/D,) + 


= 


h, D, 


The heat transfer coefticient, //,, is the combined coefficient 
of radiation and convection between the outside surface of the 
insulation and the ambient air. When the heat loss is occurring 
to still air, the transfer of heat is by natural convection and for 
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Figure 2— Method of installing a single tracer using 
asbestos spacers. 





Figure 4—Flow of heat in a tracer system. 


a horizontal cylinder may be computed from the following 
dimensional equation. 


Ine = 0.27 (At/D,)°-%.... (2) 


For cases of forced convection, the heat transfer coefhcient for 
air may be obtained from a dimensional equation which applies 
for Nee from 1,000 to 50,000 and for a film temperature of 
200°F.“ 

lye = O11 Cy G-8/D,-4, (3) 


The transfer of heat by radiation between two surfaces, 
separated by a non-absorbing medium, may be computed from 
Equation (4)°. 

i; + 460\" te + 460 


0.171 «AF ‘ (4) 
100 100 


The geometric factor, F, depends only on the shape and relative 

orientation of the emitting and receiving surfaces. In the case 
of pipes which are radiating heat to the atmosphere the geo- 
metric factor is unity. It is convenient to convert Equation (4) 
to a heat transfer coefficient which can be used directly with 
the convection coefficient as shown in Equation (5). 


. [ft + 400\' ts + 460\"] c 
h, O.171¢€ F 7 (fi ly (9) 
100 100 


Since the transfer of heat by convection and radiation takes 
place simultaneously, the combined coefhcient of radiation and 
convection becomes the sum of the two individual coefficients. 


h, =h, +h. (6) 


When calculating heat losses for outside conditions with 
the wind blowing, little accuracy ts lost if the outside surface 


v 
So 
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of the insulation is assumed to be at the ambient air tempera- 
ture and only conduction through the insulation is considered. 
Under these conditions, Equation (1) will be approximated by 
Equation (7). 


2a k(t, — t,) 
g=— 5 
I 2.3 log (D,/D;) 


Flow of Heat in Tracer Systems 


Theoretically there will be a line of contact between the 
top outside surface of the pipe and the inside surface of the 
insulation as shown in Figures | and 3. Although some types 
of insulation are quite rigid, in time the weight of the insulation, 
vibration of the pipe, or the tension of the clamps holding the 
insulation together may cause a portion of the pipe surface to 
come in contact with the insulation. When this occurs, heat 
is lost at a rate g; from the pipe by conduction through the top 
surface of the insulation as shown in Figure 4. 

If the pipe is to be maintained at the desired temperature, 
the heat lost from the top section of the insulation must be 
replaced by an equal amount transferred from the air space to 
the pipe. Thus, the rate qi, due to the driving force t, — tis 
balanced by the heat supplied by the driving force ti; — th. 
Heat is also transferred from the remaining section of the 
insulaton at a rate q2 under the influence of the driving force 
fas — ta. It is evident that the tracer must supply the total 
amount of heat lost from both sections of the insulation. 


a= 1 + 42...... ee (8) 


Heat leaves the tracer by natural convection and radiation. 
The transfer of heat by the mechanism of natural convection 
from the tracer to the air space and from the air space to the 
pipe is complex and will be discussed in more detail in the 
section which follows. The heat radiated from the tracer will 
be absorbed by both the inside surface of the insulation and 
the pipe. It is proposed to neglect the radiation between the 
tracer and pipe since it can be shown® that when the diameter 
of the tracer is small compared to the diameter of the pipe and 
located close to it as shown in Figure 4, the geometric factor, 
F, is such that a relatively small fraction of the heat is trans- 
ferred directly. In this case, the tracer can see but a small 
fraction of the pipe area and, in addition, the curvature of the 
surfaces results in ineffectual transfer of the radiation. 


TABLE I[ 


SELECTED VALUES OF EMISSIVITY AT THE TEMPERATURE 


RANGE OF TRACER Sy STE MS. 


Material Emissivity 
Aluminum 0.055 0 .20 
Brass 0.029 — 0.22 
Copper 0.072 — 0.40 
Steel 0.66 0.80 
Stainless Steel 0.44 0.80 
Cast Iron 0.80 0.95 
Asbestos 0.95 


‘TABLE 


Since air is a non-absorbing medium, the radiation proceeds 
from the tracer to the inside surface of the insulation and js 
almost completely absorbed because of the high absorptivity 
(or emissivity) of insulating materials. Heat is then radiatep 
from the insulation surface to the process pipe by virtue of the 
temperature difference which exists between the surfaces. 

Typical values of emissivity are shown in Table 1, 
Ranges are given for the values as temperature and condition 
of the surface exert a considerable influence on the emissivity, 


Flow of Heat in Confined Air Spaces 


A general equation for the transfer of heat by natural con- 
vection from surfaces of various shapes and positions is shown 
below. 

Nye = C(Ne + Np)... 


In the laminar flow region, characteristic of steam tracing 
systems, 0.53 and 0.25 have been reported as values for C and 
n respectively for horizontal cylinders. Simplified equations 
for the heat transfer coefficients from heated surfaces to air at 
ordinary temperatures and atmospheric pressure may be derived 
by substituting values for the physical properties of air in the 
general equation. This is the manner in which Equation (2) 
has been obtained. 

When a heated horizontal cylinder is placed in still air, 
eddy currents are set in motion by the buoyancy of the air as 
it becomes heated. It has been found:*” that air within 0.4 
in. of the sides and bottom of the cylinder becomes warmer 
than the ambient air and flows upward, while from the top 
surface of the cylinder it rises without restriction. 

However, in the restricted air spaces of tracing systems 
there is a limitation imposed on the movement of the air currents 
and it would not be expected that heat would be transferred at 
the rate predicted by Equation (2). 

The effect of restricting the air currents on the transfer of 
heat between concentric horizontal cylinders has been investi- 
gated by Beckman®:?. His correlation accounts for the fact 
that when the clearance between the cylinders is small, heat 
is transferred mainly by conduction. As the gap is increased 
the flow of heat is by the mechanism of natural convection. 
When the diameter of the outside cylinder becomes large the 
rate of heat transfer approaches that given by Equation (2). 

The data of Beckman have been transposed into the form 
of Equation (9) and values of the constant C have been deter- 
mined in order to establish the effect of restricting the eddy 
currents. It will be seen from Fi igure (5) that depending on the 
magnitude of the Grashof Number when the diameter ratios lie 
in the Tange 1.5 to 2.5, the rate of heat transfer is reduced to 
55-65% of the rate obtained on a single horizontal cylinder. 
The correction to the heat flow rate owing to the nearness of 
the tracer and the other components of the tracing system has 
been termed the ‘ ‘proximity factor’. For calculating the rate 
of heat transfer in tracing systems, a value of 50% is suggested. 


Performance of Tracing Systems 


Details of tracing systems which have operated for at least 
two winters are given in Table 2. Their performance from a 


? 


DESIGN INFORMATION ON EXISTING TRACER SYSTEMS 


Pipe Tracer 
Line Diam. Pipe Outside 
Designation in. Metal Diam. 
iPS in, 
A 3 Aluminum : 
B 3 Carbon Steel } 
& 2 Carbon Steel 1 
D 13 Carbon Steel 5 
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Nominal Nominal 
No. of Tracer Insulation Insulation 
Tracers Meta! Size Thickness 
n. IPS in, 

1 Aluminum 4 2 

1 Copper 4 2 

2 Copper 4 2 

1 Copper 23 2 
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‘THERMAL CONDITIONS OF EXISTING TRACER SYSTEMS 


Freezing 
Point of 
Process 


Material, °F 


Average 

Line Temp. of 
Designation Heating 
Medium, °F. 


A 150* 


32 
B 274 32 
c 250 125 
D | 274 64 


. huitivesin solution, 25 wt.%% methanol in water 
** Wind velocity taken as 20 2s hr. 


thermal stand point has been satisfactory. The design condi- 
tions along with the heat losses and estimated pipe temperatures 
are shown in Table 3. The calculated values were obtained by 
the procedure outlined below in which the numerical constant 
of Equation (2) has been reduced by multiplying it by a 0.5 
proximity factor. In addition to compensating for the restricted 
air movement in the confined spaces of the tracing system, it 
also allows for imperfections 1 in the insulation after it has been 
in service for some time as well as any weakness in the design 
method. It can only be inferred from the data that the proximity 
factor does not have to be smaller than 0.5. ¢ conversely, the 
upper limit of the proximity factor is approximated by values 
shown in Figure 5. 


Design Procedure 
General 


The designer must decide on a reasonable minimum process 
temperature based on the freezing point of the material under 
consideration. It is suggested that a value between 10 and 25°F 
above the freezing point will provide a good basis for design. 
When the ambient temperature increases to the freezing point 
of the process material, the pipe temperature will rise if the 
tracer system is in operation. Using a trial and error procedure, 
the maximum temperature of the pipe can be calculated. Should 
this temperature be unacceptable, a hot circulating solution can 
be substituted as a heating medium. Sufficient flexibility can 
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Figure 5 — Effect of diameter ratio on the rate of heat 
transfer between horizontal concentric cylinders. 
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Calculated Ambient 


Temp. of Air** Heat loss 
Process Material Temperature B.t.u./(hr.) (ft.) 
°F. °F. 
43 —10 15 
85 — 40 35 
136 —40 49 
92 —40 27 


be incorporated into the design of the liquid heater to permit 
adjustment of the temperature of the liquid to suit the ambient 
condition. 


Detailed Design Procedure 


The design of tracing systems is readily carried out by the 
following procedure: - 


1. Select a trial diameter for the tracer and a suitable spacer 
size to fit into a standard diameter of pipe insulation. 


2. The angle a, as shown in Figure 4, is the angle subtended 
from the centre line of the insulation to the points where a 
90° angle from the centre line of the pipe intersects the . 
outside surface of the insulation. This may be determined 
by making an accurate layout. However, little accuracy 1s 
lost if it is assumed to be 75°. The normal variation is 
between 70 and 80°, and the calculation is not particularly 
sensitive to such changes in a. 

After choosing the thickness of insulation to be used and 
obtaining its thermal conductivity, calculate the heat loss, 
qs from Equations (1) or (7) corrected for the angle of 
contact. 


“~ 


+. Assume a temperature difference of 10°F. between the air 
space and pipe. Using the diameter of the pipe, calculate 
the convection coefficient from Equation (2) and multiply 
the result by 0.5. Calculate the radiation coefficient from 
Equation (5). The value for the emissivity is taken as the 
product of the emissivities of the insulation and pipe. The 
sum of the two coefficients calculated above is the heat 
transfer coefficient for the air space, My. 

5. Estimate the area of the pipe exposed to the air space as 
approximately 75% of the total area, and from the value 
of qi and fh, obtain the temperature difference t,, — ft». If 
this is significantly different from the assumed value, reeal- 
culate items + and 5 for the new value of At. 

6. Using the air space temperature, calculate the heat lost 

from the lower section of the insulation as in item 3, cor- 

recting it for the angle of contact, (360 — a). 

Obtain the rate of heat flow to be supplied by the tracer 

from Equation (8). 

8. Calculate the heat transfer coefficient of the trial tracer 
size. Using the tracer diameter, calculate the convection 
coefficient from Equation (2) and multiply the result by a 
proximity factor of 0.5. Calculate the radiation coefficient 
from Equation (5). The value for the emissivity is taken 
as the product of the emissivites of the insulation and the 
tracer. The sum of the heat transfer coefficients of radia- 
tion and convection is the heat transfer coefficient of the 
tracer, /),. 

9. Estimate ae nage given off by the tracer. If it — me 


trial tracer ct is iho : 
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Figure 6—Typical steam tracing system. 
10. Should a revision be necessary, a new spacer arrangement 


and tracer size should be selected to fit into a standard 
insulation diameter. Alternatively two tracers could be 
considered. 


The above procedure is illustrated by the following example. 


Example 
Problem 


Design a steam tracing system for a 3-in. IPS horizontal 
line to maintain its contents at a minimum temperature of 60°F. 
The line is to be operated out-of-doors where the ambient air 
temperature is — 20°F. minimum. Steam at 25 |b./sq. in. ga. 
is to be used to heat a copper tracer. The insulation thickness 
is 13 


Solution 


Assume a trial tracer diameter and spacers to fit into a 
standard insulation. 





QO.D. of process pipe 3.500 in. 

trial tracer diameter 0.500 ” 
4.000 

1.D. of insulation 4.500 ” 

Total thickness of spacers 0.500 ”’ 


From Figure 4, a = 80°; k = 0.30/12 B.t.u. 
2ark At 


2.3 log D,/D,; 


(hr. )(sq.ft. (°F. /ft 


270.30 & At 
= --= = = 0.309 At. .(7 
2.3 & 12 X log (7.50/4.500) 


heat loss from pipe, g: 


gd, = 0.309 (f, — i) (a 360) = 0.309 (60 + 20) (80/360) 
= 5.5 B.t.u./(hr.) (ft.) 


[’stimate ¢,. t, = 10°F D, = 3.5/12 ft 
Nae =0.27( At/D, 9° * =0.65 B.t.u. 


From Equation (5) the radiation coefhicient for a black body 
using t, = 60°F. and 


; 70°F. is 1.00 B.t.u./(hr.) (sq. ft.) (°F. 

i, 1.00 €;€, = 1.00 K 0.95 XK 0.66 = 0.628 

0.5 X 0.65) + 0.628 = 0.953 B.t.u./(hr. )(sq.ft. )(°F.).. (6) 
A, 0.75 XK 3.50 XK w/12 = 0.686 sq. ft./ft. 

At i t xX h,;) = 5.5/(0.686 XK 0.953) = 8.4°F. 
Close enough ) 


= qi/(A, 


Heat loss from air space, g» 
» = 0.309 (t,, ) (360 a)/360 


0.309 (68 + 20) (360 — 80)/360 = 21.2 B.t.u./(hr.) (ft.) 
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(hr. )(sq.ft. (°F.).. (2) 





Heat required from tracer = qi: + q2 = 5.5 + 21.2 
(hr.) (ft.) 


= 26.7 B.t.u./ 


Tracer coefiicient, /), 


At = t; — tks = 266 — 68 = 198°F. D, = 0.5/12 = 0.0416 ft. 
h, = 0.27(At/D,)-* = 0.27(198/0.0416)°-® = 2.21 B.t.u./ 
(hr. )(sq.ft. )(°F.) 


hk, = 1.75 ¢, ¢, = 1.75 X 0.95 X 0.072 = 0.12 
h, = (0.5 X 2.21) + 0.12 = 1.22 
1, = 0.5 X w/12 = 0.131 sq.ft. /ft. 
Heat available from tracer = h, A, At 

= 1.22 K 0.131 K 198 = 31.7 B.t.u./(hr.) (ft.) 


The 0.500-in. diameter tracer is aso since it pro- 
vides more heat than required. 


Installation Techniques 
Steam Supply 

Steam pressures between 50 and 100 Ib./sq. in. ga. are 
generally preferred for tracing systems because they preclude 
difficulties in transporting the condensate along the tracer line 
towards the steam trap. With pressures in this range, the 
maximum length of tracer line is about 200 ft. Any steam 
pressure over 15 Ib./sq. in. ga. may be utilized, however, if 
the length of the tracer line is carefully selected so that the 
pressure drop is reasonable. 


Arrangement 

The flow in a tracer line should start at the high point in 
the system and flow towards the lowest point where the trap 
is installed. It is important to slope the lines and to avoid low 
points between the steam supply and the trap as freezing may 
result when the tracer system is shut down. When low points 
cannot be eliminated from a piping system, an auxiliary trap 
may be installed. Figure 6 shows a typical arrangement. 


The steam is taken from the top of the supply line say with 
-in. black iron pipe and connected to the tracer at the high 
pein of the system. Joints in the tracer tube should be provided 
at each flange so that if a section of pipe is removed for main- 
tenance purposes, the tracer can be easily disconnected and 
later reinstalled without damage. It should be noted that the 
tracer line is kept horizontal when it goes around flanges or 
valves. 
It is obvious that the connections must be tight if leaks are 
to be avoided and the insulation is to retain its efficiency. 


Insulation Covering 


Normal installation techniques for insulation and covering 
are followed for enclosing the tracer system. The two halves 
of preformed pipe insulation may be secured by steel bands to 
provide a tight assembly. It has been found that if the top and 
bottom sections of the insulation are staggered, more rigidity 
is obtained. 


To ensure a good fit between the insulation and tracer 
system, there should be no greater than 4-in. difference between 
the inside diameter of the insulation and the sum of the diameters 
of spacer ring and pipe. It is not undesirable for the inside 
diameter of the insulation to be up to }-in. smaller than the 
sum of the pipe and ring diameters because a tight fit can be 
obtained by scoring the insulation with a linoleum knife in the 
vicinity of each spacer ring. 


Selection of Tracer Materials 


Tracers may be constructed of standard weight pipe or 
tubing. The latter is preferred since it is cheaper to install, par- 
ticularly around valves, pumps, etc. and problems arising from 
thermal expansion are avoided. When uncoiled and installed 
under a pipe, tubing is seldom perfectly straight thus allowing 
it to flex between the spacers when the heat is turned on. 


Owing to the stiffness of the larger sizes of tubing it is 
better to limit the diameter to j-in.; because of pressure drop 
limitations, the minimum recommended diameter is 3-in. 
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Conciusions p = ama lb./cu. ft. 
. ee ‘ = Absolute viscosity, Ib./(hr.) (ft.) 
A method of designing tracing systems has been described * ; 
which has given satisfactory service in a variety of applications Subscripts 
at Company plants. The method offers an advantage where a = Ambient air 
heat sensitive materials are to be protected against freezing. If as = ~ space 
moderate overheating of a process material is not a considera- ¢ = Convection, forced or natural 
5. a fe = Forced convection 
tion, the method provides a satisfactory alternative to bonding ; = fnside ineutation 
the tracer to the pipe and transferring heat by conduction. nc = Natural convection 
0 = Outside 
: p = Pipe 
Nomenclature r = Radiation 
A = Area of heat transfer, sq. ft. t = Tracer 
C Constant, dimensionless 1,2 = Position 1, 2 
C, = Specific heat at constant pressure, B.t.u./(Ib.) (°F.) 
D = Diameter, ft. References 
F = Geometric factor, dimensionless (1) Barton, E., and Williams, E. V., British Chemical Engin- 
G = Mass velocity, lb./(hr.) (sq. ft.) eering, 2, 598 (1957) 
g = Acceleration due to gravity, 4.18 & 10° (ft./hr.)/hr. : 8 “> a Bas 5 . y 
h = Heat transfer film coefficient, B.t.u./(hr.) (sq. ft.) (°F.) (2) Kern, D. Q., “Process Heat Transfer”, McGraw-Hill Book 
k = Thermal conductivity, B.t.u./(hr.) (sq. ft.) (°F./ft.) Company, New York (1950). 
' : coe dimensionless (3) McAdams, W. H., “Heat Transmission”, 3rd ed., McGraw- 
Ne = D*p*g8 At/u?, Grashof Number, dimensionless Hill Book Company, New York (1954). 
Ny, = 4D/k, Nusselt Number, dimensionless (4) Ray, B. B., Proc. Ind. Assoc. Cultivation Sci., 5, 95 (1920). 
7 sa . dee J . . sean — » se : . seaabitn 
Np, = Cyu/k, Prandtl Number, dimensionless (5) Kennard, R. B., J. Research Nat. Bur. Standards, 8, 787 
Nae = DG/p, Reynolds Number, dimensionless (1932) 
q = Heat flow, B.t.u./hr. “). 
t = Temperature at any point, °F. (6) Beckman, W., Forschung Bd., 2, 165 (1931). 
P VI 8 
. = Angle, degrees ; (7) Jakob, M., “Heat Transfer”, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
8 = Coefficient of expansion, 1/t : : e ‘ 
Be RE RE COT enc eee rr New York (1953). 
€ = Emissivity of surface, dimensionless * ii * 
At = Temperature difference, °F. 
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The Development of the Alum-Amine 
Process for the Recovery of 
Alumina from Shale’ 


G. THOMAS? and T. R. INGRAHAM? 


Based on a review of the extensive published 
literature on the recovery of alumina from clays and 
shale, sufficient experimental work was done on a 
bench scale to establish a flow sheet whereby these 
materials might be treated for the recovery of cell- 
grade alumina. The significant step in the processing 
is the recovery of potassium alum, and its purification 
by either recrystallization or liquid-liquid extraction. 


n Canada, aluminum metal is produced from alumina recovered 

from bauxite. Since bauxite is found principally in tropical 
regions, it follows that the aluminum industry in Canada is 
totally dependent upon imported bauxite or alumina. 

To decrease this dependence upon foreign materials, many 
attempts‘'~* have been made to utilize the resources of clay, s 
and shales on this continent. None of the processes devised to 
date have succeeded in displacing the Bayer alumina process, 
but several of the processes have features which are of interest 
when assessed against the background of hydrometallurgical 
techniques developed i in the last 15 years. 

At the Mines Branch of the ‘Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys, various processes for producing alumina 
have been reviewed, and some of the better features from several 
have been combined with liquid-liquid extraction techniques into 
an integrated process for the production of cell-grade alumina. 
The chemical feasibility of the scheme has been investigated on 
a laboratory scale by the treatment of a Canadian shale. 

The experimental work was done on a typical shale from a 
large eastern Canadian deposit. The chemical analysis of the 
raw shale is: 58.2% SiO», 23.0% Al2Os, 6.1% Fe2O3, 3.5% 
K.O, 1.7% MgO, 1.3% Na.O, 1.3% C, 0.9% TiOs, 0.8% CaO, 
0.1% S, 0.09% POs, wa the remainder L.O.1. Based on the 
mineralogical ol chemical analyses, the estimated composition 
of the raw shale is as follows: ents, 35%; muscovite, 32%; 
clay minerals, 12%; ee 11%; andalusite, 6%; magnetite, 
2%; iron sulphides, 1%; and carbonaceous matter, 1%. 
Preliminary Experiments 

When the shale was baked with an equal weight of concen- 
trated H.SO,, a sulphated product was obtained from which 
93% of the aluminum was extractable in 0.5% v/v HSOx,. 
The other constituents (except silica) of the sulphated shale are 
also soluble, e.g., 95% of the iron and 86% of the potassium. 

When sulphated shale was leached with a small amount of 
0.5% v/v HSO, and then filtered, a hot concentrated leach 
liquor was obtained. On cooling the liquor, a viscous crystalline 
mass of aluminum sulphate, with minor amounts of potassium 
alum, was obtained which was difficult to filter. 
SSSSSHASTRSESSSSSESESHSSSESES TEKST EEESSHESERESETRESEEEEEE EEE REESE Eee eeeee 


iManuscript received January 30; accepted June 27, 1960. 

2Extraction Metallurgy Division, Mines Branch, Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys, Ottawa, Ont. 

Contribution from the Extraction Metallurgy Division, Mines Branch, 

Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa, Ont. 
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Washing of 


this mass to remove the large amount of entrained iron- bearing 
mother liquor from the cry stals was unsatisfactory. 


In contrast, by the addition of sufficient potassium sulphate 
to the hot concentrated leach liquor for the complete conversion 
of aluminum sulphate to potassium alum prior to cooling, well- 
defined, readily-filterable, octahedral crystals of potassium alum 
were formed which contained only 0. 12% Fe. By recrystallizing 
and washing the impure crystals with equal weights of water, 
potassium alum crystals containing 0.003% Fe were obtained. 
Calculations show that alum crystals of this purity would give, 
after decomposition and leaching, an alumina product that would 
meet cell-grade specifications for iron. 

It seemed worthwhile, therefore, to investigate the alum 
approach more fully by experiments designed to determine 
whether it could be applied to the shale sample under study. 


Leaching of Sulphated Shale 


The first stage of the alum process to be investigated was 
the leaching of sulphated shale. For this purpose, a 2000 g 
sample of sulphated shale, to which 430 g. K2SO,4 was added for 
alum formation, was leached with 3300 ‘ml. H.O for 30 min. at 
95°C. The slurry was filtered, and the hot filtered leach liquor 
was cooled and centrifuged to separate the alum crystals from 
the mother liquor. The filter residue was repulped twice with 
boiling water, filtered, and washed again with boiling water. 
The results are shown in Table 1. 

From Table 1, it is evident that about 77% of the soluble 
aluminum was extracted from the sulphated shale in the initial 
leaching. In this stage, the Al:Fe ratio was changed from 3:1 
in the sulphated shale to 45:1 in the alum crystals which con- 
tained 0.12% Fe. An over-all extraction of about 95% of the 
soluble aluminum was obtained when the residue was repulped 
and washed. These wash solutions would be suitable for use, 
instead of fresh water, in the leaching of sulphated shale. 


TABLE 1 


RECOVERY OF ALUM 
BY v LE ACHING 6 SULPHATED SHALE WITH Ws ATER 


Cum. % Extn.* 


Wt | Vol Al Fe 








5; 2 | —_ as ee ) 
Sample | (g) .| (ml) (g) (g) | ; 
| ) Al Fe 
. aes | o> 
Head 2000 | 133.4%) 50.4*| 
Alum crystals | 1640 + SL.t | 20 | 68:3 4.0 
Mother liquor | | 1560 | 11.2 | 29.8 | 76.7 63.1 
ist wash 2500 | 19.2) 2.1] S11 65.3 
2nd wash | 6820 £7 0.3 | 94.6 65.9 
| 3 
| | 


Residue | 700 | 
| | 


‘Semha on % sol Al and = Fe in 0.5% v/v H2SO,. 
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Removal of Iron from Mother Liquor 


To investigate the removal of iron from mother liquor, 
synthetic solutions were prepared which were saturated at 
room temperature with alum and contained 10-20 g. Fe/1. 
Lime (C ‘aQ) was added to these solutions to raise the pH to 
2.5, The mixtures were heated for 2.5 hr. at 95°C., to assist 
in the precipitation of iron by hydrolysis, and then the iron 
precipitates were removed by filtration. Under these conditions 
of neutralization and hy drolysis, it was possible to remove about 
80% of the iron, and about 20% of the aluminum, from sy nthetic 
mother liquors. Since mother liquors contain about 10% > of the 
aluminum extracted from sulphated shale (see Table 1), a pre- 
cipitation of 20% of the aluminum from mother liquor corre- 
sponds to an over- all aluminum loss of only 2%. When the 
iron precipitates, which contained hydrated iron oxides and 
jarosite, K.SO,. Fes 2(SO4)s. 4 Fe (OH), were thermally decom- 
posed and leached, potassium sulphate and an iron product were 
recovered. 

To determine whether the iron removal treatment of mother 
liquors could be simplified by combining the separate stages of 
leaching and hydrolysis, several samples ‘of sulphated shale were 
heated at 95°C, for various periods of time, with synthetic 
mother liquors containing 10 and 20 g. Fe/1. It was found that 
by leaching sulphated shale for about 10 minutes with mother 
liquor, a 15% extraction of iron from the shale was obtained. 
By using longer leaching periods, 1 to 8 hr. to facilitate hydro- 
lysis, there was no net extraction of iron from the shale but 
there was a decrease of from 14 to 76% of iron in the liquors. 
At the same time, all of the aluminum in the recycled mother 
liquor was recov ered, together with 86 to 90% of the aluminum 
from the sulphated shale. Hence, a combination leaching- 
hydrolysis stage for sulphated shale is possible for the extraction 
of aluminum into the liquor and the rejection of iron, by hydro- 
lysis, into the shale residue. 


Purification of Alum Crystals 


Impure alum crystals, obtained from the leaching of sulphated 
shale and containing 0. a Fe, were used in the purification 
experiments. Slurries of 1:1 mixtures of alum and water by 
weight were heated to po 90°C. to dissolve the impure alum, 
and then cooled to crystallize the purified alum. After filtration, 
the crystals and w ash liquors were moved countercurrently in a 
4-stage countercurrent crystallization circuit. These tests were 
continued until steady-state conditions were obtained, and i 
the four successiv e stages the alum was found to contain, ies 
tively, 0.01% Fe, 0.002% Fe, 0.0005% Fe, and 0.0003% Fe. 


As an seeneiiion to recry ciliates it was found possible 
to use liquid-liquid extraction to remove iron. E ‘Xperimentally, 
an aqueous slurry of 25 g. of moist, freshly prepared impure 
alum crystals (0. 12% F e) in 25 ml. of water was shaken with 
100 ml. of a 5% v/v Primene JM* solution in kerosene. The 
organic phase was decanted from the aqueous slurry, and the 
purified crystals which were separated from the aqueous solution 
by filtration contained 0.004% Fe. The purified alum crystals, 
after a second treatment with fresh water and fresh organic 
solution contained 0.0005% Fe. The Primene solution, therefore, 
effected an almost complete cna of iron from the alum. 


As shown by countercurrent liquid- liquid extraction tests, 
Primene solution removes mainly iron and only traces of alumi- 
num. Under the steady-state conditions of one experiment, the 
aqueous phase was found to contain 0.002 g. Fe/1 and 50 g. 
- 1, whereas the organic phase contained 3. 2 g. Ke, | and 0.04 

. Al/1. Other preliminary results from the countercurrent 
tests indicare a consumption of 3 to 4 lb. CaO and 0.1 to 0.2 Ib. 
Primene, per Ib. iron removed from Primene, during the regen- 
eration of Primene for recycling. These results indicate that 
reagent costs should be low when Primene is used to remove 
the relatively small amounts of iron in the alum crystals. 


*Primene JM {is a primary amine from the Rohm and Haas Company, 
Philadelphia 5, Penn., U.S.A 
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FLOW SHEET FOR ALUMINA RECOVERY FROM SULPHATED 
SHALE 
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Figure 1—Flow sheet for alumina recovery from sulphated 


shale. 


Recovery of Alumina from Alum 


The feasibility of preparing alumina from alum has already 
been established in a pilot plant investigation in the United 
States“. In a few experiments at the Mines Branch laboratories 
at Ottawa, pure chemical grade alum was dehydrated in an oven 
at 400°C. and, after pulverization of the fragile porous mass, 
the powder was decomposed at about 900°C., at a shallow bed 
depth of 0.5 cm. in a muffle furnace. In other tests, alum was 
decomposed in a fluidizer, which consisted of a vertical | in. 
diameter silica tube, fitted at its base with a silica cloth for 
supporting the charge over the gas inlet. Alum was added 
slowly to the fluidizer at 900°C. for flash decomposition and 
brief fluidization. All calcines were then leached with water 
for the removal of potassium sulphate from the alumina. The 
results from these tests show that, under suitable conditions, 
the alum can be treated by decomposition and leaching to yield 
an alumina containing only small amounts of potassium, e.g., 
0.08 — 0.13% K. 


Recovery of Alumina from Shale 

Having prepared a suitable alumina from pure alum, experi- 
ments were done to determine whether cell-grade alumina could 
be obtained from shale, by the foregoing process. For this 
purpose, three samples of sulphated shale, to which the requisite 
amount of potassium sulphate had been added, were leached at 
95°C. with hot water. The hot filtered leach liquors were cooled, 
and the resultant alum crystals were separated from the mother 
liquor by a basket centrifuge or by a sintered glass filter. The 
alum was recrystallized and washed several times for the removal 
of iron, and the purified alum was decomposed at 900°C. By 
leaching the calcine with water for the removal of potassium 
sulphate, an alumina product was obtained. The purity of the 
alumina from these tests is given in Table 2 
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TABLE 
ALUMINA RECOVERED FROM SULPHATED SHALE 


PARTIAL ANALYSIS OF 
Z . Fe K Na a Cu 
Sample (Gj) (%) (©) (©) (%) 
1 0.09* 0.04* nd* 0.05 0.03 
2 0.015* 0.14* nd* 0.08 0.04 
3 0.005* 0.18* nd* na 0.002* 


*Chemical analysis. 
nd None detected. 
na Not available. 


The purity of these alumina products compares favorably 
with Kalunite alumina from which commercially acceptable 
aluminum metal has been prepared’. The impurity level is 
slightly in excess of that obtained by the Bayer process, but 
some improvement might be expected if specific precautions 
were taken to keep the impurity level low. 

A flow sheet for connecting the various steps suggested by 
these experiments has been sketched and is shown in ‘Figure i. 
The flow sheet was investigated by operating the process on a 
small-scale cyclic basis. In these cyclic tests, 100 g. samples of 
sulphated shale were leached at 95°C. for 1 hr. with 200 ml. 
of mother liquor and then with 200 ml. of wash liquor. By 
filtration, the leach solution was separated from the shale residue, 
which was washed first with 150 ml. of alum liquor and then 
with 50 ml. of fresh water. The hot filtered leach liquor, to 
which was added about 20 g. K.SO,4, was cooled at 25°C. to 
form impure alum crystals and mother liquor. 

In the cyclic tests, about 94% of the soluble aluminum from 
the sulphated shale was recovered in the form of impure alum 
crystals. These alum crystals contained about 0.2% Fe. In 
subsequent cycles, the accumulation of sulphuric acid from the 


hydrolysis of ferric sulphate gradually decreased the extent of 


hydrolysis so that the recycle mother liquor and the alum crystals 
contained i increasing amounts of iron. However, by the addition 
of CaO to the leaching stage, for neutralizing the acid and 
thereby permitting continued hydrolysis of iron from the liquor, 
alum crystals of low iron content were again obtained. The 
impure alum crystals were purified by the use of equal weights 
of water in a 5-stage countercurrent crystallization circuit. A 
spectrographic analy sis of products indicated the removal, from 
the crude alum crystals, of not only iron but also sodium, 
magnesium, calcium, titanium, and smaller amounts of other 
contaminants. 

The purified alum crystals were dehydrated in silica trays 
at 400°C. and decomposed at 900°C. with the off-gases being 
vented to the atmosphere. The — alum was leached 
at 95°C. and washed at 25°C. for the removal of potassium 
sulphate from the alumina. The cold wash solution was used 
in the crystallization circuit for the purification of crude alum. 
The hot leach solution from the leaching of decomposed alum, 
after cooling and filtering to remove K:SO, crystals, was re- 
heated and recycled for leaching additional K:SO,;. The KSO, 
crystals were recycled to the head of the circuit to form alum. 
Alumina from the cyclic tests was of a purity comparable to 
that in Table 2. Additional experimental investigations based 
on the flow sheet are now in progress, to determine whether 
large-scale pilot plant work is warranted. Any final judgment 
as to the relative merits of this method of producing alumina 
will have to await an economic assessment based on pilot plant 
data. 
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